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___INSURANGE, 
LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__...---- $26,740, 105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES FE. PULSFORD, ABTHUR PELL 


Resident Secretary- Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second 4 ssistant Secretary. 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street nd 10 ¢ bir gdon £ quare.hY 











Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 





Expenses and ad maae if req Separate 
rooms of upy size, always accessible during business 
hours. Ojdest (established 1840), Lowes? tx Rates, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive and responsib'e establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand +XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the :emoval of Household 
Goods, Pianos, Baggge, Xe., always ready day or nigbt. 

TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 59! HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Ferns, Autuiyucs, 
OLD CHINA rPORCELAINS 
And Curwsites of Natuse and Art, 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F. G4. & ¢. 8. BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 

















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1876. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.uments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 





5| Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 


of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons aud American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MIATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 











(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread. 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; ; 


f 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159& Tottenham Court Road; 


udgate Hill; 
OFFICES. | Pig’ 201" Edgware Road : 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parw-up CaPiTaL_.---.. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp....... £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 
Heway Viovrs East, Esq. Samvne Josnva, Esq. 
Anpeew Lawnir, Esq. \Joaquin De Mancna Evq. 
Ropert Liorp, Esq. Witt Simpson, Esq. 
Wm. McArtaua, Esq., James E. Varner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |\Georor Youna, Esq. 
Wm. Macnacuntan, Esq. Henny Joun Atainson, Eag 





Manager: 
Abragp Geonor Kennevr. 
Secretary—C. J. Worts. 

Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can aud other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commismon as sha!/ be consid- 
ored consistent with sound matual advantage. 
‘Tue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3let December in each year. 

Demand Chenuen and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous ur Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities neg: le in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Uliente and every de- 
seription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 











The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 


{ dtaatese the tounsncttons of any of tes eustemens. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


OFFICES 


ICE 
1 & 16 South William Stre-t- 








LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 60., 


BANKERS, 
3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission. 





("BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCAES, 


1. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS: 
?aysble in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Afriea, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroy e aud 
Dalifornia. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handseme cight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adsaress. In addition toa 
lange number of ed;:torials on fiaa cial and business 
coe it co. tains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and s'anding of every bon#, stock and security dealt 
in at the Stock Exchange. Mes-rs. Frothingham & Co., ave 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience and tried 1r- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puls and 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of legitima e 
speculation. Their edvic: is very valuable, und by tol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes. -New York Metro- 
polis. 

















Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 

A Large and Kiegarnt « suctment always on baud, 
comprising “y mdev Desks, Lounges, Kevoiving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro m Suits, Sec eta:ies, Bookcases, Pia- 
Bos, Ac, 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE. 


TUNIS JORNSON, 68 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom). 








P. S.—Out-door Seales of Household Furniture at Pri 
vate epeeenschs a SPECIALLY 


— 
MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Rt. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 8YOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Fank To ANY ADDRYSS. 








Orderr executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty muil 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
intormation given, by 
JOHN HICKLIFS & CO, Bankers and Broxers, 

72 BROAUWAY, NEW YORK, 











SUMMER RETREATS. 


Hiamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and June. 
S. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Poirt), Stam- 
ford, Conn, 


Lake House. 


[SLIP, LONG ISLAND. 








Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 

open for the season, 

June or full term. 
AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 
GARRISON-ON-TIE-ITUDSON, N. 
Will open Jane Ist. For particulars apply 
Grand Union Ho’el 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N.Y. G. F, & W. D. GARRISON. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 roomea, will open in May, 
Apply at th. li use, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Royal, Sixth Avenue and 420d S'reet, 
" Z D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


Now 
Fpecial rates for May aud 








PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One bc us's ride by Morris and Exsex R.R. Five 
miuutes’ walk from Depot.) 











An cxtension of fifty bedrooms hag been lately 
vdded ; modern improvements and veatly fur 
‘ished. Kept ag a firet-clacs family hotel. It ia 
aow jeady to show roome for the reason. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor 


1 1 oh a ae 
SANDS POINT HOTEL 
SANDS POINT, L. I., 

Will open on May Ist for Sommer Gaeste, S eams 
er S:cawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
s8id Street, E. B., at 4:16 P. M 
leaves Sands Puint at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 





Retcroiug, 





Whitestone House, 


WHITESTONE, L. L, 
Teing entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876. Every room 
vas gas, electric bells, &c, 
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THE ALBION. 
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A Sonnet on Greatness. 


JOHN JALBOT, EARL OF SHRi WSBURY. 





Strange irony! Four hundred years have fled 
tince Giory cradled on her Siren knee 
And wreathed with bl of the ial tree 
The dolorous weight of that unconscious head. 
Four bundred years since History, conquest flushed, 
Stamped that a pawe the great shoul4 bear alone; 
finee all the trinmph of the fight was bashed 
To the heroic pomp of sculptured stone. 





Is this, indeed, the same illustrious head 
The sexton balances in borny hand? 
Woat have we here?— Stray chips a tangled thread, 
Straws, shreds of books; and here where shrewd device 
And dauntless feat of enterprise were planned, 
A nesi—and in the rest three suckling mice ! 
—Witttam Canton in Temple Bar, 





From Blackwood’s Majazne.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXX.—( Continued.) 


Accordingly, Ameer Khan, disguising himself as far 
as possible to look like a sepoy, and taking musket and 
pouch-belt, slipped out and stole through the garden 
in the darkness. Shortly before dawn he returned, to 
the great relief of bis master, who had entertained but 
little hope of seeing the faithful fellow again. He had 
managed to get over the garden-wall without being per- 
ecived, and although soon afterwards challenged by a 
picket of sepoys had got past safely by passing him 
self off as a sepoy of another regiment, and had 
been all through the rebel camp and city. The enemy 
thowed no sign of raising the blockade: indeed in the 
bazaar the talk was all about the repulse which a body 
of troops marchingfto the relicf of Mustaphabad was re- 
ported to have received. [t was a new levy apparently, 
probably the same body whose march had been re- 
ported to Falkland before the blockade began. A 
Jarge part of this force, it was said, had deserted to 
the enemy; and the remainder, after sustaining consi 
derable loss in attempting te occupy a rebel town on 
the line of march, {was in fu!l retreat. Such was the 
tale brought back by the jamadar, amplified no doubt 
by bazaar gossip, but probably accurate so far that the 
attempt at relief had for the present failed. On the 
other hand, there was much talk about the doings of a 
body of hor e said to be moving down trom the settled 
county, the leader of which, who had gained the sodri- 
quet of the “ Black Ferioghce,” appeared to have al- 
ready established a name of terror by his prowess and 
savage retaliations on the country throvgh which he was 
moving; and the sepoy camp was evidently beginning 
to be uneasy at the prospect of his coming against 
them, a'though the general impression seemed to be 
that he could hardly venture to attack so large a force, 
without a support from infantry or guus. 

So much information Ameer Khan bad managed to 
pick up by wandering about the bazaars, which al] 
through the night were astir with people, who took their 
sleep and kept at home during the fierce heat of day; 
and the conclusion to be drawn from it was far from en- 
couraging. The jamadar‘had also learned the fate of 
the emissary sent out the previous night; and the gal- 
lant fellow could not restrain the emotion be felt when 
describing how the unfortunate Kidmatgar, having been 
recognized, had been carried before the nawab’s 
brother, who now ruled in the city, and in his presence 
horribly mutilated and then turned out in the street 
as a warning to others. Well might the bravest men 
shrink from so horrible a fate. 


CHAPTER XX*I. 

During this night, spent by Ameer Khan on the ex- 
peditioa described above, and by the garrison at their 
posts, the ladies who were off hospital duty forgot for a 
time their dangers and hardships in peaceful slumber 
on the housetop; when next morning, just as they were 
about to descend the stairs to the room below, something 
whistled over their heads with a rushing sound unlike 
anything they had heard before; a shaip report fol- 
lowed from the direction of the court-house. Falkland, 
always on the alert hurried up to the roof jugt as another 
cannon-ball whizzing past warned the occupants to has- 
ten down. A couple of field guns were tobe seen in 
front of the court-house, at a point where a good view 
of the house was afforded by a yap in the trees; and the 
sepoys could be made out busily reloading them. 
“ The nawabs’s guns,” said Falkland, surveying the 
scene through his glass ‘a present from our g vern- 
ment; they used to stand in front of the palace. So, 
this accounts for the rascals’ inactivity yesterday; they 
were getting this ready as a surprise. They may have 
guns, however, but they have no gunners,” he added, 
as the balls from the second discharge passed harm- 


lessly overhead and burried themselves in the garden 
behind, while Yorke, who had never been in the way 
of rourdshot before, inveluntarily bobbed his head. “I 
beg your pardon, sir,” said he, laughing, as the colonel 
looked round and stared at him—* it was quite uvin- 
tentional; I won’t do it again.” 

*T wonder where they have got their shot from,” ob- 
served the colonel after a pause; ‘a good deal depends 
on that. Do you think you can pick up the one which 
has just lodged behind that bush? Thanks, my dear 
boy,” said he, when a few miuutes afterwards, Yorke 
returned from the other side of the garden bearing a 
shot in bis hand, and the latter felt Falkland’s smile 
and look of approbation to be an ample reward for the 
service. ‘ Yes, it is a hammered shot, as I expected; 
that will be the saving of us: the practise is sure to be 
bad with these lopsided things, and they won’t have 


too many to throw away.” 


The sound of the gurs created some consternation at 


first within the buildiog; but Falkland reasured the 
members of the garrison assembled in the big room, by 


producing the specimen shot, and the inmates svon be- 
came accustomed to this new annoyance, which brought 
no harm at first. Even atthat short range the enemy 
could not at first hit the mark. Scme shot hit the 
ground about the building, but most of them flew over 
and buried themselves ia the garden. “ It is o'd that 
there should be no stray gunners on leave in the city 
to show them how to handle a gun,” observed some one 
later in the morning, who had hardly spoken when 
there was heard a noise overhead as of falling bricks, 
and the messenger sent upstairs brought back word 
that a part ef the roof parapet had been carried away, 
close to where the look-out man was standing. 

Half an hour af erwards a shot came through the east 
veranda, making a bole in the sandbag parapet, and, 
sending up a cloud of dust, lodged in the outer wall of 
the building, 

“That is no hammered shot,’ said Underwood, who 
was on duty in the east veranda, banding the shot to 
Falxland, who had come out to look at the place. 

“This is a regular cannon-ball bsyond a doubt,” re- 
plied Falkland, examining the missile; but they cannot 
have a large stock, or they would not have bezun with 
the lopsided ones, and it will take a decal of hammer- 
ing with nine-pounders to bring this building down; it 
was not constructed by the Public Works Department.” 
But the sentries were with¢rawn from this verinda 
there being no danger of an attack upon it without 
warning; and the number of balls which came throngh 
during the day justified the precaution. For the most 
they merely struck the wall, knocking out plaster and 
brickwork without any damage; but occasionally they 
found their way into the adjucent side-rooms through 
the doorways; one shot of this kind went through a 
bag of meal in the storeroom, and another traversed 
what had hitherto beea the sickroom shortly after the 
patients had been romoved to the west side of the house. 
Fortunately the guns were north east of the building, 
so that the line of fire was oblique, and did not com- 
mand the centre room. 

Thus the hows sped by, and up to midday the 
garrison bad suffered no harm. ‘Then the fire was 
stopped for a time, to be resumed in the afternoon; 
but it was still so desultory and ill directed that the 
garrison were becoming indifferent to the annoyance, 
when, late in the afternoon, a fatal shot came through 
the portico. It must bave glanced against a tree or 
some other obstacle, and become deflected in its course, 
for the portico was out of the line of fire; but it came 


crashing throush the thin sandbay wall, smashed the 
legs of an officer of the 80th, as ke lay asleep on a 
camp-bedstead, killed two sepoys lying on one of the 
steps, and then glancing off from the stonework, and 


slicing off the back of Braddon’s pillow—he was asleep 


their comrades 


ticulars, another casualty was reported. 
from the lodge came over with the news that Layton 


a stray bullet coming through a loophole. 


to be exceptionably hard to beur. 
there was another serious blow. 
of the servants in the storeroom serving out supplies 
when a shot came throagh the doorway, killicg the man 
whose mangled body fell over the open jar of mea 
they were handling, drenching its contents with blood 





on another cot—without touching him tore through the 
body of Yorke’s horse as it stood picketed just beyond, 
and so mad» its exit through the parapet on the other 
side, those who had escaped starting up from their 
sleep and gazing in wonder at the mangled forms of 


The news of the catastrophe soon spread through the 
building; and while those who were kept to their posts by 
duty were still questening the others bad gone to learn par- 
A meesenger 


the shopkeeper, who was on duty there, and a very 
useful member of the garrison, had just been killed by 
So far the 
garrison had experienced a remarkable immunity from 
loss through the euemy’s musketry fire, anc a certa‘n 
proportion of casualtics from this cause was reasonably 
to be expected; but coming at this time the loss seemed 
An bour later 
Luxey was with one 


The rest of the st res were at once removed to a less|he secreted dextio ly in his waist-cloth, the old fellow 
exposed part of the house; but this accident had made ‘mrking his salaam, crept out and disappeared in the 
a serious inroad upon the scanty stock remaining, and 2! garden. 
feeling of despair now for the first time possessed) 


‘many of the garrison, while the stoutest-hearted felt 
their courage sink at these losses in their slender;num- 
bers, which they were powerless to retaliate or guard 
against unless by seme desperate effort. And when 
Falkland was seen to go up to the roof a little later 
with Yorke and Braddon, it was rumored that another 
spell of “ nervous duty” was in store for some one of 
them. 
“I think we might take those guns with a rash, sir,” 
said Braddon to Falkiand, as they surveyed the position 
from the lookout place; “ we might come round ou them 
from the flank, and spike them without much loss.” 
“T have been thinking of that too, but it would be a 
desperate remedy. We should lose no time removing 
the barricade, which they have made as strong as ever 
Even if we got as far without loss, they would never al- 
low us to retire unwolested. The houses opposite the 
lodge are swarming with men, who would be almost 
in the rear of our advance: The distance is full six 
hundred yards. It would cost us our last cartridge 
to retire over it, and even then we would have to leave 
our wounded behind us, if any were hit. No, I think 
it would be better to hold on, and keep a few shois for 
+ last resource.” And the garrison- were net disap 
pointed to hear that no sally was to be made. All felt 
with Falkland that the remedy would be too desperate. 
That night another shallow grave was dug in the 
garden for Underwood and the two sepoys, and Layton 
was buried by Braywell near the lodge; the dead horse 
also was dragged out and buried, the enemy offering no 
molestation. 
The firing had stopped, bat the ladies were not al- 
lowed to sleep on the roof, and were together in Olivia's 
room in the stifling heat, while sleep was driven away 
by the cries of young Raugh. The poor lad was now 
quite light-headed, and sang English ballads all through 
the night ia a shrill voice. 
That night, while Egan was on duty in the trench 
leading to the bath-house, he was suddenly startled by 
seeing something moving stealthily towards him from 
the direction of the garden-hedge. Soon making it out 
‘o be a man, he covered him with his rifle, but peused 
before firing till the nature of the attack should explain 
iself. He could only make ow’ one mau, and, being a 
sool fellow, Egan contented himself with keeping his 
rifle ready till the man had approached quite close, who 
then began waving bis hand in a depreciating way, and 
whispered in Hindustani— 
“ A poor maa, sahib, with news: don’t fire.” 
“All right old fellow,” replied Egan; ‘‘ come along, 
and don’t be afraid. You've had a precious clo e shave, 
vld gentleman, all the same,” continued Mr. Egan in a 
lower voice as he assisted the stranger to climb over 
the trench; aud soon the word being passed, the mes- 
senger was brought to Falkland in the soith veranda, 
He was a littie wizenéd old man, a more bag of bones, 
and naked save for a small cloth round his loins, and a 
pair of coarse shoes. 
“A letter, sir,” said the old man; and taking off one 
of his shoes, and drawing.a couple of nails concealed 
by mud and dust, extracted a thin piece of folded paper 
from between the layers of the s le. ‘luis letter flatencd 
out, was barely three inches square; written in faint 
ink on the thinnest paper, and spiledjby the journey, the 
followiug words were with difficulty deciphered :— 
“Yo U. O. (commanding officer) Musid. Am mirel- 
ing down with alevy of Sikh horse. Juriana local in- 
fantry attempting the same thing have,been beaten back 
with loss of many killed and deserted, ond Jordan, com- 
mandant, badly wounded. The direct line from hore 
strongly defended, the passage of river difficult, so IL 
shall work round by the north; this is longer rcute, but 
only practicable one. Have sent you three despatches 
before this; news of you difficult to get, and accounts 
‘conflicting. Country generally smashed up. Dv lai not 
yet taken, but expected to fall in a few days, when all 
will come right. My fellows promise well, but are 
raw at their work. And there is 2 lot to be done. But 
hold out for ... days, and I will be with you...” 


The latter part of the note was the most illegible of 
all; the numbers uf days men ioned, the writers signa- 
ture, and the date of the letter, could not be deciphered. 

The despatch thus eutirely corroborated the account 
brought back by Ameer Khan. The writer was evi- 
dently the ‘Black Feringhee” talked about in the 
city, but who be was no oue a’ first could guess. ‘The 
old man could not give the information; he had not 
come direct from the camp, but had received the letter 
ata neigbboring village from his son, who said that he 
had come fifty miles with it in two days, but he fanc:ed 
the name of the officer was '* Carte Sahib.” Carte Sahib ? 
who could that be? There was no officer of that name 
in the army. ; 

The old mau was in a hurry to be gone, before it 
grew light, and refused to be the bearer of a letter out, 
saying be could not hope to find Carte Sahib and his 
» horse, who were here one day and there another, like 
\\a wild elephant, And being rewarded with a handful 
- of gold mohurs—a small fortune for a peasaut—which 
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THe ALBION. 











Wages on Saturday Night, 





Atr,—“ Rosin the Bow.” 


Come, friends! let us handle this question, 
That lawyers so gingerly touch— 
Ifa nation with healthy digestion, 
Can have of good money too much? 
They tell us that money too loose is— 
They tell us that money's too tight— 
Just you answer—that money has uses; 
Yes ! Wages on Saturday Night. 
Cu0.—Who cares whether paper or metal 
Are ours, when thia count is all right ? 
This best way the question to settle, 
Is—Wages on Saturday Night. 


What's all that long yarn of “Inflation” — 
That talk about “‘greenbacks” or “gold?” 

Just give me my old occupation— 
And don’t keep me ‘out in the cold !” 

If “rag money” buys my wife raiment, 
I'll welcome such “rags” to my sight— 

But what good to me—“‘specie payment,” 
With “nary red’’—Saturday Night ? 

Cuorvs, 

Ijust want to ask you, my brokers 
And bankers, good financiers all, 

When railroads discharge al! ‘‘us workers, 
If money then comes at your ‘‘cail ?” 

And I want to ask Congress to tell us, 
If merchants find taxes mope light, 

" ‘When “store goods” no longer Mey sel) as, 

For cash down on Saturday Night ? 

Cuorvs, 

Btop talk about ‘‘gold” and “‘inflation— 
Make laws to help citizens all; 

‘ Let each man get ‘‘work” in this nation, 

And wages to come at his call ! 

You'd better spend billions of greenbacks, 
Fair work with fair pay to requite— 

Than to grow! at lank bellies and lean backs— 
“No Wages on Saturday night ! 

Cuorvs, 

4. J. H. Duganne, 





Mort's Dream-Picture 
“Tt wasa dream within a dream, | tell 
you, Charlie. Iwas asleep in my bed in 
the next room, and there I dreamed that 
lwas visiting the Randolph's over in Berk- 
shire county. I thought I had been up 
pretty late, playing billiards with Cale 

Randolph and some of the boys. I re- 

member distinctly scoring seventy-eight 

ona run—four-ball game. Well, 1 went 

to bed tired out, dreamed I did; fell a- 

sleep, and dreamed this which I calla 

dream within a dream.” 
“Well, Mort,” said I, “the thing is not 
_. soextraordinary after all. It is a com- 

‘ mon enough psychological phenome- 
. Ron.” 
_ “lbeg your pardon,” quoth Mort Amer- 

man, satirically, “would you be good 
enough to reel me off a little of that last 
again, please? Say a couple of fathom, 
or so.” 

“None of your chafling now!” laughed 
I, ‘but tell me what has all this Chinese 
dream-puzzle todo with the picture you 
promised to show me ?” 

“Much, O Sahib! for on the silent yet 
speaking canvas have I depicted the scene 
whereof I speak, and now le voici;” and 
with that he threw the cover from the 
painting on his easel, and left me to ex- 
amine it at my leisure, while he went to 
his bed-room. The easel was of course 
{nthe best position in the studio for view- 
ing the picture, and the soft, delicate 
light of the autumn afternoon lay full 
upon it; mellowed, however, by an artfal 
arrangement of screens and shadows, to 
gain the precise effect desired. 

The painting was of the ordinary 
eabinet-size, and appropriately painted, 
being also relieved by heavy maroon 
drapery, gracefully festooned behind and 
around it. Iam not of those who believe 
that atruly master-work of art may be 
described aptly in words, yet I must es- 
say the task for this once, and if I render 
only the bald outlines of the artist’s 
thought, it may be, perchance, that I 
shall still be enabled to convey some 
glimmering of his meaning. 

What first fastened itself uponme was 
the murky darkness of most of the scene. 
There was adense and gloomy forest fil- 
fxg up the entire background and mach 
of the middle distance. Out from among 
that under the trees streamed a wild tor- 
rent,and plunged over ragged rocks, and 
through and about the gnarled roots, and 
between rifts inthe solid stone,and so down 
toaleaping cascade that disappeared at 
theextreme right in ablack and gloomful 
pool. Stretching back from the right, a 
broad expanse of gray moor extended in 





prospective sight tothe base of a range 
of blue-gray hills, that towered aloft into 
the clouds; a narrow path wound through 
this moor into the dim distance, and was 
lost, apparently, in the shades of night, 
which were fast falling. 

On the very edge of a bold rock that 
jatted over the pool, and on the very 
boundary of the water-fall, was the only 
seemingly living object of the picture. 

A young man prostrate on his knees, 
shading his eyes with histwo hands, and 
gazing intently into the pool beneath. 

There was that in the attitude of the 
figure, so deftly and truthfully expressed 
bythe artist, that sense and meaning 
grew upon measI gazed. He was ago- 
nizing—distraught. His whole soul was 
iooking forth from his eyes, and seeking 
In the dim twilight, now fast fading, to 
wrest from the obscurity beneath him 
some terrible secret. So clearly was the 
story told, that my gaze instinctively 
followed his, and tracked, as his must 
have, the seeret of the black pool. 

Twining about the base of the rock, 
upon whose crest the young man knelt, 
a meshed and tangled warp of roots and 
fibres first met the eye. But now, cling- 
ing witha death grasp to the largest of 
these, I sawtheround fair arm of a young 
girl—and then—and as thoughI should 
have seen it, and nothing else, from the 
first,so completely did it now fill the 
picture; I saw the white figure—limp 
white garments clinging to the body— 
and the fine white face, with rich golden 
hair floating and tangled, on the water 
and among the roots, and could almost 
note the swaying to andfro of the soulless 


form, as it was caught by the eddies, and 
dragged hither and thither; still held, 
however, by that trusty dead arm that 
elung so determinedly tothe slimy and 
black root above. 


A touch on my shoulder so startled 
me that I cried out; it was only Mort, 
who had entered the room unnoticed, so 
intent was I in my concentration, 

“Well, what do you think of it? 
was the first and most natural ques- 
tion. 

“You never could have dreamed that,” 
said I. 

“Just as you see it, dreamed I it, 
doubter. Now let me cover it up; 
and let us go and have some lunch.” 

“But don’t be in such a hurry!” I said- 
seeking to stop him, as he again shroud, 
ed the painting beneath its cover. “I 
have not half seen it yet.” 


But muttering, “Some other time,” he 
persisted in hiding it from me, and 
we presently went to lunch together. 

Now, I was in nowise satisfied with 
my friend’s reticence, and experienced a 
very vivid curiosity to hear the partici- 
lars of his wonderful dream, which he 
had so graphically limned upon the can- 
vas; but no effort of mine could induce 
him to say more concerning it than that 
it occurred to him just as he had painted 
it. 

The painting was sent to the Academy 
for exhibiton that season, and was sold 
to a particular friend of mine for a 
goodly sum—for so much, in fact, that 
I often joked Mort on his dream-picture, 
andthe fortune it had brought to him; 
for it really seemed as though its sale 
was the beginning ofa season of great 
prosperity. 

The winter and spring passed, and as 
summer came and the city began to 
empty itself by carloads and steamboat- 
fulsinto the country, Mort and I, witha 
party of other artists like him, or idlers 
like myself, made up atrip to the Adi- 
rondacks. It is needless for the purpose 
of this story that I should detail our 
sundry adventures during the weeks we 
passed among the lakes and hills; nor 
need Irelate our experience with fish and 
flesh in our numerous hunting and fish- 
ing excursions, 

We met many acquaintances, and made 
many new ones, and among the latter 
were the family of Mr. Sanfiled, a mer- 
chant from Montreal, who, with his wife 
and daughter, with the affianced hus- 





band of the latter, ,was passing a few 
weeks in the search for rest and relaxa- 
tion from his customary labors. 

Alice Sanfield was beautiful, a pet of 
Canadian society, wealthy in her own 
right as well as by prospective heirship, 
and altogether a “catch.” Her lover was 
an officer inthe British army, stationed 
at Montreal, and now on leave—a fine- 
looking and gentlemanly young fellow, 
ofgood family, and- apparently desper- 
ately in love with Miss Sanfield. 

Captain Rowland had, however, one 
peculiarity, which he displayed on 
several occasions very prominently, and 
which led Mort to remark to me one day, 
when it had been more than usually 
manifest, that he thought the captain 
would lead Miss Alice rather a lively 
dance when she should become Mrs. 
Rowland. He had, in fact, about the 
most uncontrollable temper I ever saw 
displayed in a man. So violent was he 
at times, that I commonly wondered why 
he had not long before got himself shot 
for intemperate insolence in of his fits 
of passion. Another peculiarity of his 
was evinced in frequent lonely wander- 
ings quite away from the hotel, from 
which journeys he would not return for 
days together. These disappearances 
were accounted for by the captain by 
various sporting excuses, and we certain- 
ly should have felt no interest in them, 
had it not been for the incident which I 
will now relate. 


One day Mort andI started off on a 
trip on our own account, ostensibly for 
fishing purposes, but really formy friend 
to obtain a sketch of a charming vista 
which had not as yet been-discovered by 
his lynx-eyed associates. Our journey 
led us some twenty miles from the hotel; 
we traveled a portion of the way in an 
open wagon, and then footed it toward 
the point desired. 

On our route we passed a pretty farm- 
house, which we eyed with the gratifi- 
eation which such rural scenes always 
afforded us, and should have thought no 
more of it had we not suddenly espied 
Captain Rowland, accompanied by a 
young lady, engaged in earnest and ap- 
parently excited conversation. 

The lady was seated ona little knoll a 
hundred yards or so from the house, and 
the captain stood beside her, leaning 
with one hand onthe tree beneath whose 
shades she sat listening to his words. 
We were out of sight of them in a mo- 
ment, and witha few remarks asto Miss 
Sanfield’s probable appreciation of the 
seene if she had witnessed it, we con- 
tinued on our way. 

Guides had preceded us with a tent 
and sundry appurtenances, and on reach- 
ing the spot selected for our encamp- 
ment we found these duly arrived and in 
order, and located ourselves for the night, 
Mort intending to make his sketch the 
next morning. 

It was a bright, starlight evening, we 
were located just on the edge of a pretty, 
brawling brook, and as we sat, after a de- 
licious trout supper, smoking our pipes 
and chatting lazily, we felt about as com- 
fortable as was practicable. Twilight 
had faded suddenly, and just asthe stars 
became rather necessary for illuminating 
purposes, ashrill scream startled us from 


our seats, on an old log, and thrilled us 
to our very marrows. 

One of the guides said,— 

“That was a woman’s scream, and near 
by.” . 

Then we dashed in the direction of 
the sound, which led us straight down 
the course of the brook, A few moments 
brought us to the outlet of the little 
stream, and as Mort and I turned a pro- 
jecting rock we came upon a thrilling 
scene indeed. 

‘Mort saw it first, and crying, “My 
dream! my dream!’ he fell flat on his 
face in a dead faint. And as I stood 
over him, leaning forward, the moon 
shown full upon the original of the 
painting I had seen in Mort's studio in 
New York, 





Here was the cascade and the black 
pool; there were the gray moon and the 
distant mountains. The gnarled roots 
and fibres twisted together far beneath 
me inthe clasp of a fair white arm, and 
the white figure rose and fell with the 
rise and fall of the running stream. And 
on the bank opposite, prostrate on his 
knees, shading his eyes with his hands 
while he peered into the rocky chasm, 
was Captain Rowland. 


Even as I looked he rose to his feet, 
and, throwing his hands wildly in the 
air, fled fromthe scene. The noise of 
the falling water had prevented him from 
observing our approach, and it was 
impossible for usto reach him. It took 
usa full quarter of an hour to get to 
the bottom of the little ravine, and longer 
yet ere our united efforts could draw the 
poor young creature to the bank. We 
took her to the little farm-house, which 
was about a quarter of a mile away; and 
then, leaving the guides to follow with 
our traps, we pushed rapidly to our 
wagon. The next evening we reached 
the hotel, Mort nearly crazy with excite- 
ment, and I not ina much better condi- 
tion. 

Now [had not informed the old farmer 
and his wife of having seen Rowland. 
Neither hadI told the guides, who had 
come up too late to see him. 

To each and all of these I simply re- 
lated the finding of the body of the 
body of the young lady, who proved to 
be from Montreal visiting the old farmer 
who was a connection of hers. 

Tacted thus on both reason and im- 
pulse, which worked together in this 
wise:— 

Impulse and reason both agreed that 
as no human being but Captain Rowland 
knew how the young lady came to her 
death, any story which he—Captain 
Rowland—saw fit to tell must necessarily 
be accepted. Impulse alone suggested 
to me a possible means for discovering 
thetrath of the occurrence, and as Mort 
had not seen the captain, but only the 
body and its surroundings, which so re- 
called his ‘dream, I had only tokeep my 
own counsel—and I did. The farmer 
and his wife assumed that she must have 
wandered into the woods, as was her 
custom, and fallen accidentally into the 
pool,and I did not attempt to change 
their opinion, They knew nothing of 
her having had any visitor that after- 
noon, and I left them mourning for the 
sad accident, and the painful duty which 
had fallen upon them, of communicating 
the awful tidings to the young lady’s 
friends in Montreal. 

At the hotel, the first persons whom 
we saw were the Sanfields, accompanied, 
as usual, by Captain Rowland. He 
seemed in his customary frame of mind, 
and, as I started a messenger with atele- 
gram for New York, I ground my teeth 
in rage that time must elapse before I 
could expose him. 

Two days later a package came to me 
by private hand, and that same evening 
linvited a number of gentlemen includ- 
ing Captain Rowland to come to my 
room and examine a rare painting. They 
came, the captain in excellent spirits, 
holding his eye-glass in readiness. 

The painting stood upon an easel, and 
was shrouded with black velvet. Candles 
with reflectors, arranged in front of it, 
threw a brilliant light uponthe gloomy 
covering. The gentlemen were ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle in front of the 
easel, Captain Rowland in the centre, 
andI drew aside the velvet covering. 

Isaw Rowland start as though he had 


‘been stung; he gave a yell which was 


positively inhuman, and sprang for the 
door. There he found me with a revolver 
pointed at his face, and in two minutes 
he was in the custody of two detective 
officers from New York. 

That evening he confessed everything. 
Entangled with the poor girl, he had 
vainly tried to buy her silence, that he 
might [marry the rich Miss Santield. 
Failing in that, he had lured the girl to 
accompany him in a walk through the 
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“THE ALBION. 








woods, and had there pushed her into 
the pool. 

I hoped to have the pleasure of seeing 
him satisfactorily executed according 
to law, but in this he defeated justice, 
He bit a hole in his arm while confined 
in the prison awaiting his trial, and bled 
to death. 

Thus Mort’s dream-picture turned 
State’s evidence, but as to the secret 
power by which this silent but sufficient 
witness was created, months before the 
incident it depicted had occurred—I give 
tup. 





| A NIAGARA INCIDENT. 





In the Summer of 1816 three menliving 
about three miles above the Falls saw a 
bear swimming in the river. Thinking 
he would beacapital prize they started 
for him ina large, substantial log canoe 
or “dug-out.” When they overtook him 
he seemed quite obliged for their atten- 
tion, and quietly putting his paws on the 
side of the canoe, drew himself into it, 
notwithstanding that they vehemently 
belabored him with their paddles. As he 
came in on one side two of the men went 
into the water on the other side. The 
third, who may be called Fisher, could 
not swim, and naturally enough felt some- 
what embarrassed. Much to his relief the 
animal deliberately sat down in the bow 
of the canoe facing him. As the noise 
of the rapids and roar of the Falls re- 
minded him that they were ominously 
near, Fisher resolved to take advantage 
of the truce and pull vigorously for the 
shore. But when he began to paddle 
the bear began to growl his objections, 
enforcing them at the same time with an 
ominous grin. Fisher desisted for a 
while, but feeling their constant and in- 
sidious approach to the rapids, he tried 
again to use his paddle. Bruin then 
raised his note of disapprobation an oc- 
tave higher, and made a motion as if he 
intended to get down and “go for” him. 
The man who swam ashore soon,however, 
reappeared in another canoe, with a 
loaded musket, shot the bear, and ended 
Fisher's terrible suspense. Bruin weigh- 
ed over three hundred pounds.-—Scribner. 





fFOMETHING HOT. 


Writing from Calcutta, India, in 1837, 
Macaulay said: ‘‘ We are annually baked 
four months, boiled four and allowed four 
more to get cool if wecan. At this mo- 
ment the sunis blazing like a furnace. 
The earth, soaked with oceans of rain, is 
steaming like a wet blanket. Vegetation 
is rotting allaround us. Insects and un- 
dertakers are the only living creatures 
that seem to enjoy the climate.” The 
year before, in May of 1836, he wrote: 
“One execrable effect the climate pro- 
duces: It destroys all the works of man 
with scarcely an exception. Steel rusts 
razors lose their edge, thread decays 
clothes fall to pieces, books moulder a- 
way and drop out of their bindings, plas- 
ter cracks, timber rots, matting is in 
shreds. The sun andthe steam of this 
vast alluvial tract, and the infinite army of 
white ants, make such havoe with build- 
ings that a house requires complete re- 
pairing every three years.” 





The Bank of England clips every ligkt 
sovereign that it receives. The weighing 
is done very quickly, 3,000 an hour be- 
ing weighed by one machine. In 1875 
the bank weighed £22,100,000 worth of 
coin and rejected £840 000. 





Aman entirely bald except a little tuft 
of hair at the base of the brain behind 
the ears, frequently took off his hat and 
scratched his head back of hisears. A 
waggish backwoodsman thereupon shout- 
edout: “Stranger, drive ’em upin the 
elearing, and you can ketch ’em allin 
five minutes.” 


The Whitehall Times says: We sawa 
mosquito work about ten minutes yester- 
day, trying to get his bill through the 
skin of a man who owes us two yeacs’ 
subscription. How we laughed at that 
demoralized little insect as, with a look 
of disgust, he folded up his little bill, 
placed it in his pocket, and went for an- 
other victim. . 





THE ERUPTION OF VOLCANOES, 


The Revue Scientifique contains an inter- 
esting chapter quoted from a work on 
voleances by M. K. Fuchs. The authors 
after reviewing ail the different theories 
hitherto in vogue, distinctly repudiate, 
the notion that volcanoes are in com- 
munication with the centre of the earth. 
The real cause of eruptions, he says, is 
stilla mystery; the modern hypothesis, 
which supposed the centre of the earth 
to be solid, but, enveloped by a stratum 


of rocks in a state of aqueous fusion, 


over which lies the hardened crust we 
inhabit, answers pretty nearly to the 
facts brought to light by recent investi- 
gation. It is not to be doubted that 
eruptions are owing to a struggle be- 
tween the vapors contained in the vol- 
eanic focus and the masses of lava that 
stop their issue. These will absorb a 
large quantity of the former, but in the 
endthey get saturated and the remain- 
ing vapors force a passage to the terres- 
trial surface. The origin of these vapors 
is stated te be the sea, which provides 
the voleanie focus with the requisite 
steam. In support of this view the au- 
thor points to the fact that active vol- 
canoes are almost exclusively situated 
near asea coast. Out of 139 that have 
had eruptions since the middle of the 
last century, ninety-eight are insular and 
nearly all the others are close to the 
coast. Another argument in favor of the 
infiltration of sea water is this, that the 
chemical constitution of voleanic vapors 
comprises all the substances that dis- 
tinguish sea water from fresh and even in 
the same proportions. The real volcano 
is the invisible focus situated in the en- 
trails of the earth, and not the mere 
crater exposed to view. The mountain is 
nothing butasort of chimney formed by 
and for the passage of the lava, and it 
incloses a vast space where the lava ac- 
cumulates from time to time until it is 
expelled by the steam. We may here 
state that these views coincide with those 
explained by Dr. Montucci in his “Ques- 
tions Scientifiques,” in which he con- 
sidersthe various focuses of volcanic ac- 
tivity asso many “ulcers” of the terrestrial 
globe, and not reaching further down than 
acoupl+ of miles below the level of the 
sea. 





ROMANCE OF MISSIONAKY LIF =. 


The Rev. Phillip Berry of Belchertown, 
Mass., will soon publish a romance of 
missionary life, giving the history ofa 
young man from Massachusetts, but-a 
native of New York, named Randall, who 
was taken from a party of young men 
while traveling from Damascus to Jeru- 
salem, and forcedto marry the daughter 
of a Bedouin sheik. Young Randall 
could not eseape from the Arabs, as his 
tent was guarded by night ard his person 
watched by day, so he concluded to sub- 
mit, as his wife was attractive. He ac- 
quired the Arabic language and his wife 
the English, their children learned both, 
and the result was that Randall be- 
came a powerful man among the Arabic 
tribes, 





An apparatus for reviving persong 
nearly drowned is exhibited in Paris. 
The body of the patient is put in an air- 
tight vessel, with his head protrudings 
Apumpthen draws the air in and out of 
the vessel, which tends to make his breast 
heave and his lungs move, as in breath- 
ing. 





Though millions of fractional currency 
are daily handled in the Treasury depart- 
ment, nota cent of it is ever lost on the 
floor. Thatisthe reason the janitor is 
often seen sitting inthe door, with a de- 
jected countenance, combing his broom 
with a mustache comb.— Burlington 
Hawk-Eye. 


Only a woman's hair! Who has not 
sometime in his life picked such a golden 
thread from his best coat collar, and felt 
his heart beat quicker for it? Or gazed 
upon a tress laid away in some nook, and 
not feltthe influence of tender memories ? 
Only awoman’s hair! And yet we do 
not like itin the butter.—Norwich Bulle- 
tin. ie 





AFTER THE BATTLE OF LOOKOUT 
MOUNTAIN. 


Afterthe cheerings, after the exciting 
recitals around the camp fires, while the 
Soldiers are quiet and sleeping beneath 
the silent stars, the slow moving ambu- 
lances, with their escorts of drummers 
and fifers and musicians (no music now), 
go sorrowfully over the field (it is a 
rough one and extensive), to gather up 
the wounded and bring them to the field 
hospital. Then the indefatigable sur- 
geons and the assistant stewards keep up 
their benevolent though sad and bloody 
work for the entire night. Friend and 
foe are here treated alike. To delicate 
nerves all this—the pain, the blood, the 
bandages, the poorly suppressed groan 
andthe ever recurring struggles of the 
dying—all this is simply terrible, horri- 
ble, yet the weary soldiers who are un- 
hurt are oblivious to it all; the ground 
is covered with them,sleeping and dream- 
ing of triumphs won and home scenes 
now nearer. 

But the officer of rank, whose brain 
must be busy with the plans forthe mor- 
row, the watchful aids and orderlies who 
goand come with instructions and mes- 
sages, and those who are connected with 
the medical corps, are obliged to hear 
those cries of pain and witness these torch- 
light scenes that take hold on eternity 
and make impressions too deep for hu- 
man language against the arbitrament of 
war. 

After the last charge four stout men 
earried a sergeant to the m:r. They 
stopped to rest. E. P. Smith, then of 
the Christian Commission, drew near the 
stretcher, and, speaking kindly, asked, 
“Where are you hurt, sergeant?” He 
answers, “Almost up, sir!” “I mean in 
what part are you injured?” He fixes 
hiseye on the speaker and answers again, 
“Almost up tothetop.” Just then Mr. 
Smith uncovers his arm, and sees the 
frightful, shattering wound of the shell 
that struck him. “Yes,” he said turning 
his eye thither, “that’s what did it. I 
was almost up: but for that I should have 
reached the top,” The sergeant was 
bearing the flag when he was hit. He 
died with the fainter and fainter utter- 
ance of “Almost up,” while his com- 
panions on the heights he almost reached 
were echoing the cheers of the triumph 
that he would so much have enjoyed. It 
is comforting to hope that his faithful 
spirit reached the crest of higher battle- 
ments than those which the living victors 
that day attained.—General Jlowcrd in 
the Atlaniic. 





Imrration Leatuer. — An almost 
perfect imitation of leather is now said to 
be manufactured, according to a peculiar 
process discovered some time since by 
Dawidowski, the basis being ] archment 
paper. It is as soft and pliable as natur- 
al leather, resembling it very closely in 
color and finish, and, like it, can be glued, 
pressed, stamped, gilded, &c. It there- 
fore forms a valuable substitute for the 
various fancy leathers employed in so 
many industries, Asa material for the 
binding of books it is found to resist 
abrasion extremely well, and it is not 
easily soiled by use, nor affected by con- 
tact with water. It is also free from the 
objections to leather asa lining for hats, 
as it resists the influence of pers iration. 





You can’t throwa stone in this town 
without hitting a tramp.— Burlington 
Hawkeye. Then throw it, by all means, 
adds the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


It is suggested that the only comfor- 
table way to dress this weather is to buy 
asuit of perforated buckskin and then 
eut out the buckskin.—Norwich Bulletin. 


Henry Watterson poetically says that 
ice is “water gone tosleep.” It has every 
opportunity for going to sleep while 
Pe Watterson is around.—Lochester 
Democrat. 


A four-year-old boy in Washington 
county drank half a pint of lye and is ex- 

cted to recover though the doctor says 
he will never be good for anything but 
to edit a political newspaper, 
















































































































TUL GUVERNOR OF NEWGATL, 


The London Telegraph says: “One re- 
markable circumstance connected with 
the Governorship of a modern English 
jail itself isthe extraurdinary change in 
the estimation in which the post is held 
by ‘society.’ After Waterloo there were 
perhaps five times as many military and 
naval officers out of employment as at 
present; yet until the employment of the 
late Lieut. Col. Chesterton—and he had 
been only an officer in the Veteran Bat- 
talion—to the Governorship of Coldbath 
Fields, there had not been, we believe, a 
single example of a commissioned officer 
in her Majesty's service acting as keeper 
of a criminal prison. The Governor of 
Newgate was in old times generally a pro- 
moted city official of minor rank, oceasion- 
ally aCity Marshal.In Charles II.’s time 
the head of the principal City Jail was 
indeed a certain ‘Captain’ Atkinson, but 
the Captain’s services had been confined 
tothe City Trainbands—a fact of which 
the exemplary Judge Jeffries, when he 
came down tothe Old Bailey to try pris- 
oners, did not failto remind him, ‘Ro- 
gue jailer! rascal jailer!’ were among the 
mildest epithets customarily addressed by 
this distinguished ornament of the bench 
to the Governor of Newgate. Howell, 
who succeeded Jeffries, as Recorder 
treated ‘Captain’ Atkinson as cavalierly; 
and at the trial of William Penn for rais- 
ing a tumultuous assemblage in Grace- 
church street—the worthy Quaker had 
only been preaching—the Recorder, en- 
raged by the pious contumacy of the 
prisoner, roared out, ‘Where is the varlet 
jailer. Jailer, bring fetters and stake 
him to the ground.’ Subsequently the 
Recorder ordered ‘Captain’ Atkinson to 
clap his priseners in the ‘bale dock, 
and fling them into the ‘hole.’ Acentury 
later, however, we find the keeper of 
Newgate who defended his charge so 
doughtily against the rioters in 1780, to 
have been a civilian—a Mr, Akermann ; 
nor even unto this day have the corpor- 
ation chosen to nominate military or na- 
val men to the governorship of their most 
important prison, Mr. Cope was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Jonas, and he in time gave 
way to Mr. Sidney. Smith—all civilians, 
But, under the new regime, Newgate may 
be ruled by a Post Captain on half pay, 
or by a Colonel andC. B. The transition 
in public feeling as regards the social 
status of a jailer is,to say the least, in- 
structive to note. Prisoners, certainly, 
have not changed. They are as depraved, 
as abandoned, and as cunning as ever; 
whereas, the officer who has charge of 
them, from acoarse, venal jack-in-office, 
who frequently supplemented his official 
revenue by keeping a dram-shop within 
the prison walls, or who torturted his 
prisoners to extort ‘garnish’ from them, 
has been transformed into # blameless, 
high-minded gentleman, belonging to a 
brilliant and chivalrous profession, and 
accostumed to move in the best society. 
Strange to say, however, the criminals do 
not seem to reform one whit more rap- 
idly under the rule of the Captains and 
Lieutenant Colonels than they did under 
the control of the old ruffianly jailers.” 





Parer as Harp as Woop.—Chloride of 
zine applied to the pulp with special 
treatment renders paper as hard as wood 
and as tough as leather, according to the 
French scientific journals who record the 
success of recent trials, The strength of 
the metalic solution determines the bard- 
ness, and the material may be easily 
colored. It is already spoken of as a 
substitute for leather in the manufacture 
of coarse shoes, aud may be used for 
covering floors and for large sheets of 
roofing, as well as for other purposes. 
Perhaps this will prove the long-sighed- 
for ideal kitchen floor covering, which 
can be cleaned easily and yet afford a lit- 
tle warmth to the feet and deaden noise. 





One of the Chicago dailies has a cour- 
ageous writer who knows all about Indian 
fighting, but he can’t be spared fromthe 
stafl.— Louisville Courier-Journul, 
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A LADY'S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PRINCE OF MONTENEGKO, 


Presently an individual, evidently high 
in office, introduced himself as Aid de 
Gamp of the Prince. He told us that 
apartments had been prepared for us in 
the old palace, where we were to be the 
guests of royalty. “If you wait a mo 
ment here,” he added, “you will see his 
Highness pass.” We did so, and were 
rewarded by as romantic asight as this 
prosy nineteenth century has to show. 
It was like «+ scene out of a medieval 
romance. The Prince and all his “Peria- 
nikes,” <r bodyguard, were in their 
beautiful national dress; the Prince being 
distinguished from hs retainers by a 
light blne mantle thrown over his shoul- 
ders. All of them—and they numbered 
a hundred—were splendid looking fel- 
lows, but none of them surpassed their 
chief. He was a man of about thirty- 
five, six feet four inches in height, and 
acknowledged as the strongest and most 
muscular person in his dominions, which 
is saying a great deal. His face was 
open and frank, and usually wore a very 
sweet smile, which confered on ita look 
of singular gentleness, ‘*‘E bello, il nostro 
principe?—eh?” saidour guide, in broken 
Italian, and we certainly agreed with 
him. As we passed the Prince and his 
bodyguard they saluted us with distin- 
guished courtesy, and we continued our 
route to the hospitable quarters pre- 
pared for us, right gladto sit by a warm 
stove and forget the deep snow and bit- 
ter cold outside, After an hour of this 
luxury, however, we summoned up our 
courage and determined to sally out and 
see some of the sights of the place. 
Close to our quarters, and overshadow- 
ing the public fountain stands the “Tree 
of Justice,” for Montenegro is a happy 
country that knows neither parliament 
nor law-court, and where the people ad- 
dress all their appeals and grievances to 
the ear of the Prince himself, who, sits 
underneath the tree, and either decides 
between the disputants or refers them to 
the Montenegrin Code of Laws. During 
fine and open weather, people come from 
all the country round to consult their 
Prince, hisdecision on any point, we were 
told, never being disputed. Capital 
punishment, inthe form of shooting, is 
inflicted for murder, It was instituted 


- by Danile, to put an end to the vendette 


which existed, and which were transmit- 
ted from father to son, and from family 
to family. Imprisonment follows theft 
and acts of violence; but the longest 
term is seven years, during which time 
the condemned are allowed’ to go about 
in the day-time, and although marked 
men, they are trusted to go even as far 
as Cattare. They have to pay so mucha 
day for their keep, and are sometimes 
employed on public works; the women 
receive no education, but are neverthe- 
less subject to the same penalty and in- 
earceration as men, Their ideas of 
morality are extremely strict, and any 
breach of decorum is visited with the 
greatest severity. Next morning we 
were awakened betimes by violent storms 
of rain and wind, for a sou'wester had 
setin, bringing withitathaw. Nothing 
more dreary could be imagined than the 
view that greeted us from our bedroom 
window. A thick mist hung over every- 
thing, only allowing glimpses now and 
then of the wild-looking hills that sur- 
rounded the plain. On the right rose a 
round high tower, the one whereon 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, on his visit to 
Montenegro, had seen the row of Turks 
heads hanging, and to which, at bis in- 
stance, the ‘Vladika” had removed. To 
the left lay the new palace, the residence 
of the Prince, with its small piece of 
garden reclaimed from the surrounding 
waste, but presenting at that moment only 
the aspect of mud. Just imagine what 
were our feelings when, under such cir- 
cumstances, we received an invitation, 
which was equivalent to a command, to 
dine wiih the Prince that evening! How 
were we possibly to get across the flood- 
ed streets en grand tenue? For such a 
thing as acarriage has never been seen 








seenin Cettinje. As we were in Monte- 
negro, however, we felt we must do as 
the Montenegrins do. So, braving the 
elements, we mounted the little horses 
that had taken us up the Scala, and 
trotted accross to our destination in time 
for seven o’clock dinner. We were soon 
in the well-lighted, comfortable hall of 
the palace, where with great difficulty. 
we disengaged ourselves of water-proofs 
and ulsters; thence were shown up stairs 
between rows of servants inthe national 
dress, After crossing a small but pret- 
tily-furnished ante-room, with Eastern 
carpets and parquet floor, we were 
ushered into the Prince’s presence. Un- 
fortunately, the Princess was tooill to ap- 
pear, but he introduced us to a dear lit- 
tle fellow of seven, his son, who looked 
quite bewitching in his Montenegrin cos- 
tume, The Prince has this one son and 
six daughters. Prince Nicholas talks 
French with perfect fluency. He spent 
two years in France, and “all those two 
years I sighed to be back in Monte- 
negro,” he said; adding, “We Monte- 
negrins suffer dreadfully from home- 
sickness when we are away. There is 
no pleasure in the world to me like hunt- 
ing the chamois or the deeron my na- 
tive hills, and feeling that [am among 
my own people.’’—Cornhill Magazine, 


See 
THE HORSE SHOE, 


Doubtless our readers have often been 
amused by the importance attached by 
some persons to the accident of find- 
ing a horse-shoe. It is considered a 
mark of good lack by superstitious peo- 
ple, and very many persons even among 
the enlightened people of our own coun- 
try, cannot entirely divest themselves of 
the idea that there “is something in it.’ 
This regard for the horse-shoe isa relic 
of superstition handed to us from very 
remote times, and is apparently of Celtic 
origin. The reason why itis a sign of 
good luck to find the article, is, because 
the horse-shoe operates as a charm to 
keep off evil spirits. Hence it is nailed 
up over the door to prevent the entrance 
of those obnoxious witches. The magi 
tell us that the evil one hasa tendency 
to move in circles, and consequently 
when once enclosed in a horse-shoe, can- 
not easily get out at the heel Upon 
this principle, we would suggest that in- 
stead of a horse-shoe, a half-peck meas- 
ure be put over the door, for the pur- 
pose of prevention; for that presents a 
complete instead of a broken circle. More- 
over, there are such small devils about 
in these latter days, that one of them 
could trot all day in a half-peck measure 
without once suspecting that he was im- 
prisoned. 





They settle lawsuits in northern Siam 
by putting both parties under cold wa- 
ter, the one holding out longest winning 
the case. . 


The high winds in San Francisco blow 
dust into the latent grease spots on cloth- 
ing and make them visible. Boot- 
blacks carry little bottles of ammonia 
with which to obviate the spots, and in 
that way add to their incomes. 


The one daily train from Vera Cruz to 

the City of Mexico leaves about mid- 
night, and one entire car is devoted to 
the escort of fifty soldiers, whose duty it 
isto see the passengers safely through 
the region of lawlessness and rebel- 
lion. . 
Muskegon, Mich., is going into the 
business of shipping lumber direct to 
England—by rail to Jersey City, and 
thence by water to Liverpool. It is 
thought that the new route will command 
a larger business than that by way of the 
lake and the St. Lawrence. 


Acouple of thieves entered the house 








of Mrs. Wright, s poor widow, near 
Knoxville, and finding nothing of value 
there, went into the yard, killed her only | 
cow, stripped it of its skin, and cursing | 
the woman for being poor, took the hide 
to Knoxville and sold it to a tanner. 


BUSINESS HOURS IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 


There are few facts in the business life 
of America which strike an Englishman 
more forcibly than the absorbing charac- 
ter of each man’s pursuits and the server- 
ity of the labor to which he subjects him- 
self, In London the tradesmen can 
searcely be said to have commenced the 
business of the day before 9 A. M., the 
only exceptions being those who minister 
to the early breakfast wants of the com- 
munity. The merchant-is rarely at his 
office before 10 in the morning, and the 
clerks and secretaries in the Govern- 
ment establishments are not at their posts 
much before 11 A. M. The amount of 
work accomplished by the two iast named 
classes is interrupted by a frequent gos- 
sip, the perusal of a newspaper, and a pro- 
longed lunch, and nearly all quit their 
desks forthe day at4P.M. The Ameri- 
can employe, on the other hand, is often 
at his office by 8 A. M., many tradesmen 
open their stores at 6 or 7A. M., and 
during a long day the attention to duty 
is incessant, only broken by half an hour 
allutted to lunch. Perhaps there is too 
much work done on one side and too little 
one the other. In America we press into 
the twenty-four hours as much severe la- 
bor as the human frame can bear; In 
England men do as little as they possibly 
ean, My personal experience of the pub- 
lie offices is not great, but I accepted a 
position in the India office for a few 
months during the tenancy of the Secre- 
taryship by the Duke of Argyll, and this 
is how the work was done: On entering 
upon my duties I inquired at what hourI 
might be expected to be present. The 
Assistant Secretary turned to the senior 
clerk of the department, and asked him 
at what hour he usually came. “Oh,” he 
replied, “about ten—an easy ten—say 
half past ten,” “Goad,” I rejoined. “I 
will be here at half past ten.” The next 
day I was at my post. Not a soul had ar- 
rived! There is an office for the messen_ 
gers,asthey are called, in each corridor, 
of which there are six in the India office. 
Lasked the head messenger, an old man 
of sixty, when the clerks might be ex- 
pected. “Sir,” he answered, ‘they rare_ 
ly come before eleven o'clock, and often 
later.” Sure enough, it was a quarter 
past eleven before they began to drop in. 
To change their coats, arrange their 
papers, and interchange matutinal civili- 
ties occupied the time until noon, Then 
the work began.— The Galaxy. 





Put it out of the power of truth to give 
you an ill character, and if anybody re- 
ports you not to be an honest man let 
your practice give him the lie;and to make 
all sure, you should resolve to live no 
longer than you can live honestly, for it 
is better to be nothing than a knave,— 
Marcus Antonius. 





Stern Hostess (who is giving private 
theatricals)—You are very late, Mr. Fitz 
Smythe. They’ve begun long ago! 

Languid Person of Importance (who 
abominates that particular form of enter- 
tainment)—What! You don’t mean to 
say they’re at it still—Punch. 


Hamorons lecturers may have observ- 
ed that nothing will make asensitive lady 
stop laughing so quick as to detect an en- 
terprising dentist carefully scrutinizing 
herthrough a pocket telescope.—Brook- 
lyn Argus. 


A young gentleman, after ve | for 
some time paid his addresses to a lady, 
popped the question. The lady, in a 
frightened manner, said:—“You scare me, 
sir.” The gentleman did not wish to 
frighten the lady and consequently re- 
mained silentfor some time, when she 
exclaimed, “Scare me again.” 


Itis said that ifa manis walking for 
health and enjoyment, four miles an 
hour isthe best gait. ‘This may be true 
as regards health, but for enjoyment we 
remember one night whenit took us four 
hours to walk a mile. It happened,how- 
ever, that the old folks had gone to camp 
meeting, and she had the night key,ana, 
asfaras health was concerned, we reallv 
didn’t care if it took all night.—Norwich 
Bulletin, 
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ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF JERUSALEM. 


The Wailing Place of the Jewsis onthe 
west side of the Temple enclosure; it isin 
a long, narrow court formed by the walls 
of modern houses and the huge blocks of 
stone of this part of the original wall. 
These stones are no doubt as old as Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and the Jews can here 
touch the very walls of the platform of 
that sacred edifice. Every Friday arem- 
nant of the children of Israel comes here 
to weep and wail. They bring their 
scriptures, and, leaning against the 
honey-combed stone facing it, read the 
Lamentations and the Psalms in a wailing 
voice, and occassionally cry aloud in a 
chorus of lamentation, weeping, blowing 
their long noses with blue cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and_ kissing the stones. We 
were told that the smoothness of the 
stones in spots was owing to centuries of 
osculation. The men stand together at 
one part of the wall and the women at 
another. There were not more than 
twenty Jews present as actors in the 
solemn ceremony the day we visited the 
spot, and they did not wail much, merely 
readingthe Scripturesina mumbling voice 
and swaying their bodies backward and 
forward. Still they formed pictaresque 
and even pathetic groups; venerable old 
men with long white beards and hook 
noses,clad in rags and shreds and patches 
in all degrees of decadence; lank crea- 
tures of the tribe ofBenjamin with the 
corkscrew curls; and skinny old women 
shaking with weeping, real or assumed. 
Verylikely these wailers were as poor 
and wretched as they appeared to be, 
and their tears were the natural outcome 
of their grief over the ruin of the Temple 
nearly two thousand years ago. I should 
be the last one to doubt their enjoyment 
ofthis weekly bitter misery. But the dem- 
onstration had somewhat the appear- 
ance of a set and show performance, 
While it was going on a shrewd Israelite 
went about with a box to collect mites 
from the spectators. There were many 
more travelers there to see the wailing 
that there were Jews to wail. This also 
lent an unfavorable aspect, to the scene- 
I myself felt that if this were genuine I 
had no business to be there with my un. 
disguised curiosity, and if it were not 
genuine it was the poorest spectacle that 
Jernsalem offers to the tourist. Cook's 
party was there in foree, this being one of 
the things promised inthe contract, and I 
soon found myself more interested in 
Cook’s pilgrims than the others. The 
Scripture read and wailed this day was the 
fifty-first Psalm of David. If you turn to 
it( you may have already discovered that 
the covert purpose of these desultory 
notes is to compel you to read your Bible) 
you will see that it expresses David's 
penitence in the matter of Bath-sheba.— 
The Atlantic Mothly. 





One of the many “law twigs” of this 
city was called to defend a colored man 
accused of stealing a skimmer, and in 
summing up the case he burst forth in 
the following eloquent strain: “Let the 
patient ass crop the thistle of the valley, 
the quiet goat graze upon the mountain’s 
brow, but gentlemen of the jury, the 
prisoner at the bar is innocent !”—Com- 
mercial Traveler. 


According a Cologne newspaper there 
is in that city a booth in which is exhibit- 
eda “bearded lady.”” At the entrance is 
staticued a girl to take money. Recent- 
ly a visitor having feasted his eyes on 
the strange oe on his 
departure to have a joke with the little 
money-taker, said to her, fondling her 
under the chin the while, “Well, little 
one, I suppose the bearded woman is your 
mamma, eh!” “No, sir,” replied the child, 
“she is my papa.” 


A man who was not clever at conun- 
drums, in attempting to get off one ata 
tea party at his own house the other 
evening, became exceedingly mixed. He 
intended to ask the old question, “Why 
isa woman like ivy?’ the familiar but 
gallant answer to which is, “Because, the 
more you're ruined the closer she clings,” 
But he put it,“Why is ivy likea woman?” 
which none of the ladies could tell, and 
so the unfortunate man told them him- 
self that it was “Because the closer it 
clings the more you’re ruined.” 





_ 
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THE GREEN FLAG OF THE TURKS, 


If there is any truth in the rumor that 
the Turks have unfurled the green flag, 
that is the most important news lately 
received from Europe. The green flag 
is the banner, not of the Sultan, but of 
the Caliph, and has a religious rather 
than a political signification. The title 
Sultan isof Persian derivation,and is only 
about 900 years old. Itis equivalent to 
the old Roman title Imperator, or to our 
modern title Emperor. But the title 
Caliph goes much further back, even 
tothe times of Mohammed himself. It 
means “successor,” the Turks having in 
their way as much faithin, and as much 
reverence for, such a succession as they 
confide in as the stiffest churchmen 
have for what they call an apostolic one. 
The Mohammedan sucvession begins with 
the great prophet himself, and all his 
genuine “successors” are Caliphs of the 
trae and indisputable line. Persian 
Mohammedanism, though nearest the 
seat of the religion’s origin, has, some- 
how or other, a looser hold upon original 
anchorage than Mohammedanism of an- 
other type, which is for the present con- 
centrated in Constantinople. The Per- 
sians are the broad Churchmen of Mo- 
hammedanism, and so they care less for 
an old line and an old title than their 
brothers on the frontiers of Frankish in- 
fidelity, who feel committed to an an- 
cient faith in its distinctest and most 
belligerent form. It seems singular that 
they who are furthest from the fountain 
should be the truest representatives of 
the fountain’s outflow—at least in their 
own imaginations. But in this the 
stricter Mohammedans compare curious- 
ly with these who call themselves the 
strictest of Christians—the adherents of 
the Pope of Rome. Rome is much far- 
ther from the birth-seat of Christianity 
than the Oriental Christians, and yet 
Rome—or now rather the smaller part 
of it—profess to have the only true 
Christianity on earth. 

This, we suppose, is talking in what 
may be called Mohammedan rhetoric, 
the style pontifical in Constantinople. 
The city isnow the Rome of Islam—Is- 
lam beinga word corresponding to Chris- 
tendom, and meaning the territory of 
the faithful. The Caliph of Constantino- 
ple is the head and front and leader of 
the armies of the false prophet. True, in 
condescension to political associations, 
he generally bears the title of Sultan, 
which has been copied from Persian ex- 
ample—a single act of affiliation with 
Persia, which Persia has taken care to 
repudiate, calling her sovereign a Shah. 
This differs about as much from Sultan 
as king differs frcm monarch—is a dis- 
similarity for the sake of dissimilarity. 
The Sultan of Constantinople does not, 
however, become the full ruler, of his 
people till the softas (Mohammedanism’s 
fiercest votaries) have carried him to the 
old church, once called Sancta Sophia, 
and invested him with the scimetar of 
his more martial than sacerdotal prede- 
cessors. Then if he unfurls the green 
flag, and summons the disciples of Mo- 
hammedanism they are bound to follow 
him to death wherever he leads them. 
We know that in one sense, the 
Turks are Calvinists of the first water. 
They believe in predestination to the 
grimmest of its conclusions, and rush 
recklessly on any ‘‘changes and chances” 
which may confront them, There are 
nosuch things in the calendar of their 
prefixed destiny. They believe, with 
Puritanie perseverance, that in acts of 
obedience to the successor of the greatest 
of all prophets they are on the high 
road to supreme felicity, be the road 
rough orsmooth, straight or crooked, long 
orshort, broad or narrow. To them it is 
all the same and one. 

So the unfurling of the green flag is 
one of the most significant of symptoms 
possible of the internal status—the ani- 
mus and plans—of Mohammedanism as a 
military religion. It means the waking 
up of the old concentrated and direful 
hate of Christianity which caused the 
Turks to invade Europe and to batter at 





Europe’s wall until they had established 
themselves in one of Europe’s noblest 
capitals, the seat of one of its oldest scv- 
ereignties. It may be that Mohamme- 
danism holds the present te be a crisis 
which demands old experiments, and its 
utmost gathering of energy. It may be that 
inits suspicions or its dread thetime has 
arrived for its death struggle. It may 
be that it is going to die, if die it must, 
in suchafury as the Sultan of the Sea 
indulges when he feels that his harpoon- 
ing enemies have almost reached his 
heart: 

So be it, if Turkey shall so determine, 
But she had better think awhile on such 
an almost proverb as Cowper has com- 
mitted to poetry:— 

In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle flery war: 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 

Christendom has no more forgotten old 
associations than has Islam. It will match 
the Cross with the Crescent as it did cen- 
turies agone. And it wili tolerate Mo- 
hammedarism on Christian soil no more; 
Constantinople will again become a Chris- 
tian capital; Sancta Sophia will be re- 
constructed; the second of Christian 
patriarchs will again ascend an independ- 
ent throne, 

The crocodile looks drowsily from the 
water, and, resting his hungry jaws upon 
the muddy bank, big tears are seen to 
gather and fall from his eyes as they 
dwell upon the swart and plump form of 
anative Yahoo. Oh, what longing is ex- 
pressed inthose tears! “I want to eat 
you.’ What more consumingly eloquent 
than that. 





FACTS ABOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


Itis now overtwo hundred years ago 
since phosphorus was was first obtained 
by Brand, of Hamburg. So wonderful, 
was the discovery then considered, that 
Kraft, <n eminent philosopher of the, 
day, gave Brand $300 for the secret of 
its preparation, Kraft then traveled, and 
visited all the courts of Europe exhib- 
iting. 

Phosphorus resembles bees-wax but it 
is more transparent, approaching to the 
color of amber. Its name which is de- 
rived from the Greek, signifies “light- 
bearer.”’ It is a chymical substance which, 
exposed to air, takes fire and shines like a 
star, giving out a beautiful, lambent, 
greenish light, and is indicative of its 
most distinguishing quality, being self- 
luminous. Phosphorus’ dissolves |in 
warm sweet oil. If this phosphorized 
oil be rubbed over the face inthe dark, 
the features assume a ghastly appear- 
ance, and the experimentalist looks like 
a veritable living Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
The origin of phosphorus is the most 
singular fact concerning it. Every other 
substance with which we are acquainted 
can be traced to either earth or air; but 
phosphorus seems to be of animal origin. 
Of all animals, man yieldes the most, and 
of the various parts of ithe body, the 
brain yields, by analysis, more phos- 
phorus than any other. Every thought, 
has, perhaps, a phosphoric source. 
It is certain that the most intellectual 
beings contain the most phosphorus. It 
generally happens that when a singular 
discovery is made, many years elapse 
before any application of it is made to 
the welfare and happiness of man, 
This remark applies to phosphorus, 





Two Chinamen, one of them seventy 
years old, were drawing water from a 
well in San Juan, Cal., when the old 
man’s pipe fell into the well. He im- 
mediately got into the bucket, and this 
companion Jowered him after the pipe; 
but when the bucket reached the water 
it tipped him out, and he was drowned. 


A young man in Wayne county, Iowa 
who had been deaf and dumb for twenty 
years, while driving leisurely one day 
lately was suddenly thrown from the 
wagon to the ground, striking his head, 
and on arising found that he had re- 
covered his speech and hearing. 





PRIMITIVE WARFARC, 


The Montenegrin method of making 
war is very primitive. A Russian ollicer 
who visited their country and studied it 
tells us that a Montenegrin never sues for 
merey; and whenever one of them is 
sevarely wounded and it is impossible to 
save him from the enemy his own com- 
rades cut off his head. When at the at- 
tack of Clobuck a small detachment of 
Russian troops were obliged to retreat, 
an officer of stout make, and no longer 
young, fell onthe ground from exhaus- 
tion. A Montenegrin, perceiving it, ran 
immediately to him, and, having drawn 
his yatagan, said, “You are very brave 
and must wish that Isheuld cut off your 
head. Say apvayer and make a sign of 
the cross.” The officer, horrified at the 
proposition, made an effort torise, and 
rejoined his comrades with the assistance 
of the friendly Montenegrin, They con- 
sider all those who have been taken by 
the enemy as killed. They carry out of 
the battle their wounded comrades on 
their shoulders. Arms, a small loaf of 
bread, a cheese, some garlic, a little 
brandy, an old garment and two pairs of 
sandals made of raw hide, form all the 
equipage of the Montenegrins, On their 
march they do not seek any shelter from 
rain or cold. In rainy weather the Mon- 
tenegrin wraps around his head the 
strooka (a shawl of coarse cloth), lies 
down on the ground, and putting his 
rifle under him, sleeps very comfortably: 
Three or four hours of repose are quite 
sufficient for his rest and the remainder 
of his time is occupied in constant exer- 
tion. It is impossible to retain them in 
the reserve, and it seems that they can- 
not calmly bear the view of the enemy. 
The tactics of the Montenegrins are con- 
fined to being skilful marksmen. A 
stone, ahole, atree offer them a cover 
from the enemy. Firing usually in a 
prostrate position on the ground, they 
are not easily hit, while their rapid and 
sure shots carry destruction into the 
closed ranks of a regular army. They 
have besides a well-practiced eye for 
judging of distance and thoroughly un- 
derstand how to take advantage of the 
ground. Of course, it will always 
be difficult to employ such warriors 
against regular troops.—London Daily 
News, 
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Gutta Perciua.—A mercantile corre. 
spondent of the Scientific American—one 
who imports nearly ali the gutta percha 
which enters the United States—states 
that the only region of production of 
this remarkable material, thus far dis- 
covered, is the Fast India Islands in the 
immediate vicinity of Singapore. ‘The 
principal use made of the article, at pre- 
sent, is for insulating telegraph cables 
and for cementing. But india rubber is 
far more widely distributed, being col- 
lected in localities all around the globe, 
between the tropics. The best quality of 
rubber comes from the banks of the 
Amazon river; Brazil produces annually 
the immense quanitity of about fourteen 
million pounds, and the Central American 
States, Africa, and the East Indies to- 
gether, about fifteen million pounds, 
The consumption of the material is about 
equally divided between Europe andthe 
United States. 
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“And again,” reports a committee of 
the Texas Legislature, to whom a resolu- 
tion taxing dogs—males $1 a year and fe- 
males $5—had been referred, “we think 
that the bill itself makes invidious dis- 
tinction between the sexes, We are, hu- 
manely speaking, fully prepared to admit 
the superiority of the gentler sex; but 
we are not so sure that the difference is 
five hundred per e27* ” 


A young French Canadian has really 
accomplished the feat of walking on the 
water. He has a pair of very large 
eanoe-shaped shoes, which bear him up 
and enable him to keep his balance, He 
recently walked about a mile on the 
Ottawa River. 










































































































ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A book sgent was shot and killed in 
Austin, Texas, because he angered a man | 
by pertinaciously soliciting him to buy. { 
The ghost that troubles the business 


man now a-days, is the ghost of Bank- 
owe!— Whitehall Times, 


Allen Ramsey wrote asong telling how 
to woo a widow. He might as well have 
left directions how to get struck with 
lightning. 

New Orleans has a Total Absynt he So- 
ciety, whose members never resign, but 
die at forty-tive-—Lichmond Whig. 

“Pa,” said a little fellow to his un- 
shaven father, “your chin looks like the 
wheel in the music box.” 
. The most ancient raannfactories ex- 
tant are said to be the glass works of 
Venice and Murano, which have had an 
uninterrupted existence of twelve cen- 
turies, 


A neweattle disease called charbon, in- 
variably fatal in its effects, has been vis- 
iting some farms in Ireland. The blood 
of the animals changes to the color and 
consistency of tar. 

The Legislature of California has en- 
acted a law which allows every citizen 
who will plant treesand maintain them for 
six years a deduction from his taxes of 
$1 for each tree so planted. 


A Georgia man offers to pay a reward 
of $500 for information which will lead 
to the conviction of an individual who 
broke up the engagement between him- 
self and sweetheart. 


A Rochester man, who had become 
crazy from the effects of sunstroke, 
drowned himself in the cistern the other 
day, because his wife said that he must 
wash his face. 


Brigham Young says that he has been 
told by God, in a vision, that the invisible 
outlet to Salt Lake is being filled with 
salt deposit, and that within six years 
the Lake will overflow its banks, inun- 
dating that part of the country. 

A negro began business as a physician 
at Oxford, N. C., several years ago, but 
was not very successful, except pecun- 
iarily. The mortality among his patients 
seemed greater than the circumstances 
justified, and recently his neighbors, 
convinced that he knew nothing about 
doetoring, took him into the woods and 
whipped him soundly. 

A young lady visiting the fort near 
St. Augustine, Fla., where the Indians 
are confined, attracted the attention of 
one, who in answer to her request, gave 
her a lesson in shooting with the bow. 
While practicing she accidentally sent a 
whizzing arrow nearly through the body 
of an Indian who was applauding her 
proficiency. * 

The Boston leather interests have suf- 
fered severely during the last two years’ 
depression. Hundreds of tanners and 
eurriers have failed. The average prices 
of sole are now about twenty-three per 
cent, and upper leather ten per cent, 
lower than at this time Jast year 
The wise men say, however, that bottom 
has been touched, and, with the season 
of iarge consumption at hand, better days 
are coming. 

A party of men gathered on the shore 
of the river Lea, in England, to play “cat,” 
agame asto which the report in a Lon- 
don newspaper gives no description. A 
part of the fun, however, consisted in 
tying a rope around a man, throwing 
him into the water, and drawing him 
across the stream. The rope broke, the 
man was drowned, and the other players 
are under arrest. 

The early Massachusetts fathers did 
not believe in paint. The Rev. Thomas 
Alien of Charlestown was brought up in 
1630 for “having paint about his dwell- 
ing,” andonly escaped by showing that 
it wasdone before his time, and that he 
disapproved of it. ‘he first 
chureh was never painted, and a list of 
Boston mechanics in 1670 does not  in- 
elude a painter, ‘This abomination did 
not become common untilafter the Revo- 
fation. 
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{ trast, promote the safety of ourthips and seamen without] many served additional terms as substitutes, realizing little for- 
T Hi E A L B J 0 ’ imposing unnecessary restrictions upon the conduct of a service] tunes during 20 or 25 years :ervice; now very few remain longer 


u the p osperity of which our nation. interests in so many} than they are compelled to, as the great indnstrial revival of 
ways are involved. France ofters better prospects in civil life. Drills are frequent 
JOHM™N HILLYER, Publisher. 






































“The measure making a further provision respecting the ele-|and arduous, mancevering is taught on larger scales, and the 
mentary education of the country, is one of great importance, |army is kept in constant movement. In a few years France 
and will complete a work op which successive Parliawents for} will have €06 battalions of infantry ready for the field, and a re- 
maoy years bave been engaged, by securing the due attendance) serve of 145 regiments forming the territorial army. Barracks 
at school of children for whose benefit the means and machinery|are healthy and spacious, the men get two excellent hot 
of education have been so largely supplied. meals daily, and have better boots and more comfortable cloth- 
“I have observed with much satisfaction the arrangements | ing than the German soldier. The French field artillery bas 
which you have made for maintaining and increasing the + flici-] 2,508 guns, while Austiia bas only 1,152 ; Russia, 2,404; Ger. 
ency of a tribunal of ultimate appeal tor the United Kingdom,| many, 1656. The weakest part of the French army is the 
hy which at the same time the Judicial Committee of the Privy | cavalry. 
Council and the intermediate Court of Appeal will be improved 
and strengthened, me A BuaspHemovus Compartson.—ABSTRACT OF A 
“I Paginve the — results from — act <a yy safe-| Wersn Seemon—Tue Prixce or Hraven anv THE PRINCE OF 
guards against painfal experiments upon living animals. “its a P re 
i. Remit by Dat, Past Cane soney Order, Registered Letter, or) +] pat that a neat ot other late es prevented the pwcdemrpee 2 Rain er Post aa ho & ee “ Tn the 
ee) Seaway See Tes ea i completion of your labors npon several measures of much im | course of a Welsh sermon preached by Rev. Mr. Evane, min~- 
ae am all remittances, adver isements, communications, books for) |). 0 Among these are bills relating to the Universities of] ister of Batbel Chapel, Aberdare, on Sunday morning, the 
JONN HILLYER, Publisher, —— and Caaibridge; ‘0 the administration of prisons, = > preacher took occasion to draw a comparison between two 
i Office Box 4607), | , © low effecting maritime contracts. } trast, however, the st- Princes—one being the Prince of Heaven (Jesus Christ), the 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post *| tention which you bave given to these questions during the past : 8 7 S : 
NEW YORK CITY. session may facilitate their settlement in the next other being an eerthly Prince—in fact, the Prince of Wales. 
“In bidding you farewell, I pray the blessing of Providence | Comparisons, between equals even, have in all ages been re- 


OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1876. may rest on your recent labors and accompany you in the dis garded as odious, but what will be thonght of the spirit and 


charge of all your daties.’’ 4 z : . 
cane : . taste which dictated the remarks of this minister, some of 
Fon Sven Doutans Pen Annum, IN ADvANce, we will farnich | Tbe Queen has created Mr. Disraeli Earl of Beaconsfield, and which are the following: The preacher observed passages in tbe 


one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with he has accepted the Privy Seal, pending the reorganization of li : = bl 
Tax Anion, Weekly (postages paid) : the Cabinet. It is believed the following changes will ultimate- “ ——— per em or voae pesca oe ~< 
BRITISR. ly be made: Lord John Manners, the present Postmaster- empowered by the Government of this country to visit India - a 
Tue Epinsurce Review, (Whig. )F General, will be created a peer and take the Privy Seal. Right] part of the world, he said, the possession of which by our 
= fauees  saaege ead a Hon. Stephen Cave, Paymaster-General, will succeed Lord John ee wy the — nation ws. = Gomseaat _of 
us Waermimeres Revit, (Léberal.) Manners. Sir Charles Adderley, President of the Board o,! Heaven also depated its Prince, long, Icng before the creation 
q li ' ys ! ; ; - iait 
Tox Brrrish Quarrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) Queda, Gill be aonatell a peer, and Me. Williaa 3%. Suit, eno af of the universe, in the eternal council of three in one to visi 


Bracxwoop's Epivsurcn Macazing, (Tory. ) . this earth—the legitimate possession of the kingdom. The 
Hargison’s Youre Lapres’ Jounna,(Fashions and Stories). | the joint Secretaries to the Treasury, will succeed Sir Charles] Prince of Wales left bebind bim. at home, bis mother, bis 
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AMERICAN, Adderley. Sir L. Massey Lopes, t, will i Mr.|wife family, &c. The Prince of Heaven aiso left bis ee 
Hanrer’s Montmy Macazrng, Illustrated. Smith as joint Secretary. ir. Disraeli will retain the Premier- ae _, Base ee ye eee 
) mane e Pe a : ship only during the recess of Parliament, if so long. Lord) had an invitation sent him from a certain class of people in 
Tux St emmenen, Derby will then succeed to t at office. ‘ndia to visit that country. A large amount of money—some 
for Girls and Boys. { " 3 ‘rhe Turkish War continues to produce the most extraordinary | *¢ores of thousands of pounds - had been voted by the Britieh 
ATLANTIC ‘* “ triangular victories, for the different belligerents, the Turks, a = - oe — maa scl 
‘ ; : ; ; : p for the emptiness of his hed. ‘he e 0 
a comin thadihe vs weintp Sicimiinies dt Wetec etn Servians and Montenegrins taking their turn at a victory every| no invitation to visit his own country; he came penniless to 
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few hours. The following extract from an article in the ‘Go |a worl', the dominion .f which was claimed by the Prince of 
loss,” the official jourua! at St. Petersburg, is significant at the| Darkness. The Prince of Wales weut to India to gratify his 
=— = = ——— | present time: own pleasure ia hanting up and killing wild beasts, to patronize 
t=" A few complete sets of Tux Atsion for the : 





oi J , > the cruel practice of putting dumb animals to fight and kill 
years, 1874 and 1875, (containing ‘Willies Maint The cause of the Turkish Sclavonians is so dear to us, our 

Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- 
ler” and “The Good Old Times of Merrie England,” 
together with a chvice selection of interesting informa- 
tion), can be had on application at the office, price Five 
Dot.ars (postage paid), each. 















Summary ot European News for the Week. 


commission. 


‘The following is the Queen's speech, read from the Throne by 
the Lord Chancellor: 


**My Lords and Gentlemen:—I am bappy to be able to release 
you from your attendance upon Parliawent. My relations with 
all foreign powers are of a friendly character, and I look forward 
confidently to the meintenance of the good understanding which 
now prevails. 


to bring » bout a settlement of the differences untortunately ex- 
isting between the Porte and its Christian subjects in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, have been hitherto unsuccessfu', Tbe conflict 
begun in those provicces has been extended into Servia and 
Montenegro. Should a favorable opportunity present itself I 
shall be ready in concert with my allies, to offer mv good offices 
for the purpose ot meditation between the contending parties, 
bearing in mind alike the duties imposed upon me by treaty 
obligations and those whi hb arise from the considerations of 
humanity and policy 

**a difference bas arisen between my Government and that of 
the United States as to the proper construction of an article in 
the treaty of August 9th, 142, which relates to the mutual sar- 
render of persons accused of ce tain offences, The inconveni- 
ences to both countries which would follow a cessation of the 
practice of extradition are great and obvious, and 1 entertain 
the hope that anew ariangement will soon be arrived at by 
which the matter will be placed ona satisfactory f cling. 

*Iam deeply thankful that my dear son, the Prince of Wales. 
bas returned in good health from a lengthened journey in In jia 
His prevence in that part of my dominions bas given occasion 
for the expression of feelings of loyalty and devotion to the 
Throne, which I bigbly v lae. In porsuance of the power con- 
ferred upon me | bave, by proclamation, assumed the title of 
Empress of India. In making, as regards India, this addition 
to the ancient style of my Crown, I have desired to record on 
this oceasion the peculiar interest to me and the earnest solici- 
tade which I feel for the happiness of my Indian people. 

‘I trost that peace and order will be re-established in the 
Malay Peninsula, and that the rulersof the netive states will 
cheerfully eccept the recommendations and assistance of my 
officers for the better government of their territories. 

“The visit to this conptry of th- President of the Orange Free 
State, bas resulted in a satisfactory settlement of the long con- 
troversy which has existed with reference to the Province of 
Griqualand, and an important advance has thus been made to- 
ward; that friendly and cordial co-cperation of neigbboring 
S.a es which is essential to the interests of South Africa, the 
conference in regard to South Africa affairs, in regard to which 

opers bave already been lid before you is now sitting in 
| ae ag aud cannot fail to contribute largely to the settlement 
of various and important questions. 

* Gentiemen of the House of Commons:—I thank you for the 
liberal supplies vou have voted tur the public servie An ad- 
ditional oatlay was required to place my army and navy upon a 
proper footing of efficiercy, and the check which bad been 
given to the advance of reveaue by comparative stagnation of 
trade, compelled me to procure an increase of taxation. I desire 
to ackvowledge be readiness with which you have responded 
to that appeal, and at the same time assure you that no effort 
shall be wanting ‘o keep the expenditure of the country witbin 
tLe bounds of moderation. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen:- The act which you passed for 
the amendment of the laws relating to merchant shipping, will, 





wost important political interests are so closely bound up with 
theirs, that at the deliberations which it is said are coming on, 
Russia can only act as the warmest and most determined 


each other; to witness the degrading hebit of women dancing 
in almort a node or naked state; and to accompany the people 
to their temples to participate in their heathen worship. When 
the Prince of Heaven came to the earth he had no human 


champion of their rights. Now _that the Servo-Montenegrin | habitation to receive him; a stable was his birthplace, and his 
war lor the independence and political autonomy of the Herze-| clothes were the gifts of travelers (their or'ginal wearers). He 
govinese, Bosnians, and Bulgarians is an accomplisbed fast, out | came to execute a laborious and benevolent task—to elevate the 
diplomacy neither can nor will admit that the legatity of the people from moral degradation, to rais: the dead. to heal the 
ground taken by Servia be called into doubt. Even if the| sick, to suffer persecution, and at last to be put to death, The 
Turkish troops were to be triumphant eve'ywhere, and to| return home and the fruit left in the case of each mission also 


occupy ¥e via and Montenegro, we should not be able to allow | aiffered. The Prince ot Wales was warmly welcomed home by 
the slightest deviation from the p 





8 d by the il inbabitants of the t through which be 
The British Parliament was prorogued on Augst 15th by royal| Sclavonians at the beginning of the war, Whether victors or Ris Gealipans thetabehiienta af the teens. dveng 


: - “ passed on bis way. He also brought with bim as a trophy of 
vanquished, they must issue from the present commotion as| hig travels a few animals; but where did he go the first night 
emancipated members of the European iamily, having an equal|aiter his retarn home? To a playhouse—an act which was 
share of right with all others. : a much praised, according to the ‘Daily Telegrapb,” published at 

‘It bas become indispensable to impress all European C '8/the time. And what will be the effect and fruit of bis conduct 
with the conviction that only on the basis of this programme | jy India as already related, It will be pernici and @ ing 
will it be possible to attain that pacific solation of the Eastern] jy jtg influence. The Prince of Heaven ascended homeward, 


question which is quite as desirable for western Europe as for] yia Saturn and Jupiter, und the inhabitants of which planets, 
us. From the very outset Rossia has aimed at this oi ject. 


P Met - cl. | if they had any must have welcomed Him with their cheers 
Twice since the beginning of the Herzegovinian insurrection 








ived at his heavenly boma the gates were lifted 
‘The efforts which, in common with other powers,I have mace) has she declared ber willingness to co-operate with all Earope and when He arrived a eavenly g 
c 


bi his entrance. The trophy of His labor on earth was 
for the pacific settlement of Eastern difficulties; but twice, too, —_ a ie = 


has she given the pare to understand that her participation in 
the work is conceivable ovly if the interests of the Turkish Tne Lack or Socrasitity In ENGLIsumEN. —How it 
- ees Goliberations ee Se Saye Tienes Oe is that Eoglish people manifest their hostile attitude toward 

“Now that the p: ogramme of these deliberations bas'been con- | Strangers in so intense and persistent a form is a question which 
siderably simplified by the general spread of the conviction | seems to lead up to a curious and difficult problem in the 
that the existence of ‘Turkey as a European State is not atall psychology of race, and which, therefore, cannot be discussed 
indispensable to the balance of power, bat. on the contrary, h i th Suction of thie cizle of 
constitutes a perman nt danger to peace, R esia more than ever | ere. One factor, however, in the proluc y : 
bus the right to act as champion and friend to the | alkan| manners seems to be tolerably clear to view. We refer to the 
Sclavonians.” irfluence of social forms as they present themeelves in London, 
The **London Mark Lane Express,” in its review of August 14tb,|and in a less conspicuous manner in the larger provincial 
of the British corn trade during the past week, eays: ‘‘Harvesting | towns. 


is every whero io progress. Recent showers have benefited pastures| It is noticeable, we think th.t the Bagitsheen who ome 
‘ops witho i iv. Farme ig.( distant toward strangers are rs, and the 
~nee- a _ re “- —— ~~ op - —s “a reason of this1s not very obscure. It is the characteristic of 
— ed - a <a GS. Cages . is ve jeoat contemporary London social lite thet men and women are con- 
yield, which is less than they expected, although the quality is| tinually forced into tbe closest contact with masses of strangers. 
good. Tarley and oats are also likely to be somewhat short. |The drawing-room and the club-room alike illastrate this pecu - 
The prospect of the peas crop is favorable. Local trade has|liari‘y of London society. Chance jaxtapositions of the most 
been dull, and is likely to remain so unt! the results of the| miscellaneous clewents are of the very essence of modern 
home and foreign harvests are definitely known ‘The supphes| polite society, One of the consequences of this state of things 
of foreign wheat continue to be heavy, The weatber bas also| is an altered bebavior toward strangers. “ 
depressed the market; sales are orly practicable at a decline of| Ju the quieter regions of civilized society a man is able to 
a shillinp per quarter, and the business has been small Large| look on strangers with an untroubled and serene mind. They 
arrivals of maize and oats caused a fall of sixpence on the spot, | are simply objects which a particular locality has thrown across 
but forward +hipments of maize are steady. The Provincial | his field of vision, and which pass by without any appearance of 
markels have been quiet, | ut firmer, because less influenced by| menace. In London society, on the other band, st angers 
foreign supplies. Some few cases of a slight advance have| present themselves to a sensitive map as 8) many noisy claim—- 
occurred. The floating cargo tradé bas been dull, at a decline of| ants for his attention and disturbers of his mental comfort. 
ajshilling per quarter for wheat. Again, most people with any legitimate claim to soci | rank are 
A German officer who bas visited all the principal military | Pactilious as to having contact with p s of — — 
i f Francs, gives a very favorable account in the “Gol. | St#te* and io the rade jostlings 5 ees le 
stations of Francs, give y “| naturally acquire a habit of warding off strangers as involving 
ogne Gazette” of the military pro peots of the country, The|risks of an injary to caste. Once more, London society is 
writer says that the progress since last year in all, branches of the | great stru.gle for improved social existence, and men instinct- 
service is very great. ‘Cho want of an efficient reserve is being|ively learn to regard all whom they meet outside the circle of 
tapidly and completely supplied, numbers of balf-pay officers | their friends as rivals in the contest. . 
volunteering for territorial service. ‘Lhe physique ot the men is| ther influ nces no doubt co-operate with these, as, for 
admirable and there is not the slightest difficulty in obtaining | example, the absorbing activity of London life which, added to 
recruits, all political porties being agreed in the necessity of|the natural unimaginativeness of the English mind, makes us 
this reserve force. The clergy use ali their influence in support | particu arly indifferent to the attractions of new companions ; 
of this institation which they regard as the fatars champion of| but the iderations just ted probably account for the 
the Chureb. ‘ ‘Lhe priests in Franee do more to induce the| chief part of the phenomenon. Out of these sources there grows 
people to perform their military duties thau can be done by all|a new type of sentiment which becomes inseparably associated 
the magistrates and gendurmes in Prussia.’ Inthe regulur army | witb tbe very appearance of aetranger. In-tead of the kindly 
the wost important reform introduced by the present Minister of| respect with which strangers were babitaally regarded in such 
War is the removal of inefficient cflicers and the thorough train- | simpie forms ot society as the Homeric, there is developed in 
ing of cadets, for which large schcols have teen formed. which,/ our modern English civilization a sentiment of singular ¢ m- 
by 1880, will yield a suffcient supply of officers for the who e| plexity including among other t ; incipient 
army. In Fr nee, as well as Germany, great difficulty is expe | impulses of suspicion, jealousy, contempt and active resistence, 
rienced in retaining good non-commissioned officers. Formerly |—London Saturday Review. 
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A Frenenw civit encinerr, M. Gruner, has been 
taking a carcful survey of the English coal mines. He estimates 
the probable maximum yearly production at 25',000,0') tons, 
At this rate he conc!ndes, as the result of bis examination, that 
the English coe! fields cannot be exhausted in less than eight 


| enecession of hard knocks and fastings, and a perpetual round | 


Leeches. n of an 
~—e ) Of fatiguing journeys, here find a relief from their burdens; 
The g eat demand which suddenly sprang up for leeches for | death is deterred for montbs, and even years and the latter 
surgical parposes at the end of last century caused (heit n tural | Peried of their life is passed in a paradise compared with the 


3 experience they bave gone through. 
haunts in the swamps and marshes to be invaded by armies of| | aris alone ‘‘consumes” some twelve million leecbes annvally; 








collectors, who soon denuded them of their ordinary stock. | ana pri r to the establishment of the system of producing them hendred years, The present production is 13°,/ 00,00 tons 
The French seem particularly partial to leeches, and their use|in artitici | reservoirs, the annual importation into France from | annually, 


in that country bas always been more geveral thau elsewhere. 
As a consequence of the drain upon ber supplies, she was the 
first to enffer from a diminished yield; and in time the famine 


spread to Hungary, Turkey. Greece and Germany, and even to| 


Algeria and Syria, all of which countries were ransacked in the 
search for these bloodthirsty creatures. The scarcity and dear- 
ness of leeches at fast attracte | attention, and it was, we believe, 
about !¢3) tbat the idea was conceived bya Frenchman that 
leeches might be kept in regnlar farms and bred, just like any 
other animal for which there is a steady market. !he idea was 
soon carried into practice, and with such success that leech- 
breeding bas come to be regarded asa distinct industry of 20 
little importance, and is carried on to a considerable extent in 
different parts of the continent. 

‘The success of such an establishment depends, of course, on 
the choice of asuitable locality, and as the spots best adapted 
for this purpose are generally tracts of marsby grounds, which 
are either useless for any other purpose, or—worse than useless 
—a nuisance, the selection of such sreas and turning them to 
account in this way is a double benefit. As an instance of the 
advantages attending the establishment of the industry in such 
places, setting aside the actual and immediate protits of the 
trade, we may quote a French writer, who, twenty years ago, 
gave bis experience of such an undertaking. Natural swamps 
previously neglected are cultiva'ed and placed under control, 
their miasmatic ¢ffects are neutralized, and employment is given 
to many poor people, who would otherwise fi'd it bard to geta 
living. Iu the department of La Gironde alone, about ten 
thousand acres of land bave been devoted to this purpose; its 
value bas risen 1x or eight fold; men’s wages have risen from 
ls: to 28, 6d, and *s. a day, women and children also find re- 
manerative occupation; shops have sprung ap where pone pre- 
viously existed and tbe condition of the peasantry generally 
bas been vastly improved. 

Let us «xamine one of these farms which bave been the 
means of doing such an amount of good. We will pay a visit 
to one of the first of many which were established by M. 
Laurens namely, that at Parempuyre, about nine miles from 
Fordeanx. Here an areaof abont four hundred acres near the 
G , is devoted to this industry. The marsh is subdivided 
into compartments of five or six acres in extent, each of which 
can be inundated separately. It is surrounded by a ditch eight 
feet wide by five deep, outside which isa bank of earth which 
acts as an ubstacle to the escape of the leeches, and which also 
evables the watcbmen to go round the property at night with- 
out being seen, for there are some thieves who cannot resist the 
temptation of stealing even leeches when the opportunity 
presents itself. Outside the bank isa second ditch, connected 
with the inner one by occasional breaches in the intervening 
bark. Each compartment is intersect d with drains, and can 
be flooded or laid dry at will by opening the batcbes with which 
the ditches are provided. in the case ot drawing the water off, 
the lower batches are replaced by perfv rated metal ones throngh 
which the water, but not the leeches, can escape. Besides 
these breeding-grounds is a reservoir. similar to them in every 
respect, which is re lenished at every opportonity with the 
larger leeches; sothat, when the other beds are laid dry, there 
is always a stock on hand ready for the market. ‘his reservoir 
is always kept covered with water tothe depth of three tu five 
inches, ard bolds from forty to fifty thousand leeches to the 
acre—a rate rather larger than that observed in the breeding- 
ponds, which are populated to the extent of thirty t» for'y 
thousand leeches per acre. Duri g the cold season the leech 
remains quite underground; bot the first rays of the spring sun 
bring bim ont, and then a troop of horses is made to enter the 
breeding-grounds, inthe proportion of ten to the acre. The 
leeches attach themselves to the !ower part of the legs of the 
avimals, a' d then gorge themselves. The same troop of horses 
remain ‘‘on service” for five or six hi urs, when they are recalled 
and tended and sent back to their pastures, where they are 
allowed to rest and regain strength, After eight cr ten days’ 
rest, the horses are again dispatched on duty; the hitherto 
unfed leeches, and those that have digested their last repast, 
come out again; and from about the Ist of March to the middle 
of Jane they are thus fed about eight or ten times each. 

In June the leeches all go underground and the laying dry of 
the parks commences; the horses are kept ont of them, the 
weeds and reeds are a:lowed to grow, and the soil becomes bet- 
ter knit together, as it were. In July and Angust the leeches 
come out to deposit their eggs in the tufts of herbage, and then 
the drains before mentioned are filled with water enongh to 
keep the ground moist. The leeches having performed this 
duty, again burrow andergronnd, and in a short time the young 
ones make (heir escape from the eggs. 

The parks are now inundated, and atthe end of August the 
fishing commences. ‘The fishers, protected by high boots, 
enter the pond arranged 1n lines, and teat the water with sticks, 
to arouse the dormant leeches, which soon appear in great num- 
bers ready, after ‘heir long fast, for another feast. ‘Ihe large 
ones are carefully lifted out and placed in bags, with which each 
person is provided; and the line of fishers gradually advances 
till the whole bed is thoroughly beaten. It is then left two be 
subjected. three or four days afterward, to another carefal 
search, a suffiient store being always reserved in ‘he shape of 
the young and small leeches and those that. not having digested 
their food, do not putin an appearnce on the un eremonious 
sammone of the collectors. 

‘the price of leeches in the market now is about four pounds 
per pousd weight, en average of 500 individuals going to the 
pound. An establishm nt such as described above will produce 
several million leeches annually in a healthy condition. Serions 
losses are experienced in cold weather, and in consequence of 
ivjudicious handling of the ann: ides; but the profits are never- 
theless consi’erable, as the cost of maintenance and collection 
is pot very great. 

The method of feeding these iateresting flocks is, as we have 
seid, by sending a number of horses into the ponds periodically, 
fcr unless leeches are provided with ample c mmissiariat, they 
will take themselves off in search of forage elsewhere. The 
horses used for this purpose do not suffer to anytbing hike the 
extent that might be imagined. They are closely watched 
durirg the operation. and carefully tended afteward. io many 
caser, horses whick have been bonglit for a trifle bave, under 
the care be-towed upon them, improved so wonderfully as to 
bave been sold afterward at a profit, so little does the system 
injure them. Old horses, whose lives have hitherto been a 








and what is popularly called ‘check.’ 


abroad, exclusive of its own production, was nearly fifty millions. 


he enormous demand for these useful surgical attendants 


througbont the world may be estimated from the above figures. 
Chamber's Journal. 











University Lisraries iv Germany.—The “Illus. 
trirter Kalender” publishes the following statistics of t @ con- 
tents of the university libraries in Germany: The library of the 
Berlin University contains 115,'00 printed volumes and 40,0 
charts Yhe University of Bonn centains 150,010 volumes 
sev ral hundred mauuscripts and a Jarge collection of maps. 
The University of Breslan has 34,000 yolames of books end 
2,900 manuscripts. The Erlangin University bas 11) 000 
printed volumes and 1,$00 manuscripts, besides 50.0 0 treatises, 
0,000 autograph letters and a collection of designs and engrav- 
ings. The Freiborg University containg 2°0,((0 printed vol- 
umes and 400 manuscripts. ‘Ihe Giessen University has 15 ',( 00 
printed volumes and !,268 manuscripts; thatof Gottingen 40),- 
000 printed volumes and 5,00) manuscripts; that of Griefswald 
70,000 volames; and that ot Halle 100,0 0 volumes and 1,0 0 
mavuscripts, 

The University of Heidelberg has 800,000 volumes, 70,000 
treatises 3,000 manuscripts, 1 0 0 charts, a collection of maps 
and anotber of engravings. ‘Ihe University of Jena has !' 0,010 
volames and that of Kiel 159 G00 volumes and several bundred 
manuscripts. ‘The University of Kongsberg bas .2',( 0) vol- 
umes, in additien to about 61,0 double copies of books tor 
the purpose of exchange. ‘The University of Leipsic contaius 
30,000 printed volumes and 4,000 manuscripis. ‘Lbe Uviver- 
sity of Marbarg has 120,000 printed volumes, but very few man- 
ascripts. ‘the University ot Munich contains 283 5'0 volumes, 
17,500 manuscripts, 3,000 portraits and °,200 medal. The 
University of Ro tock bas «bout 14°,' 00 volawes; that of Tua 
bingen 280,000 volomes, 60,000 treatises and ” "(0 wanuscript-; 
and that of Wurzburg more than 200(00 volumes and 2,000 
manuscripts. The library of the ‘trasburg University is said 
to contain 3.0 0.0 volumes, of which £,40 relate to the bistory 
of Alsace, and about 5(0 manuscripts 

ihe “Illustrirter Kalender” adds that the library of the Vienna 
University contains 21!,220 volumes and 63 manuscripts, and 
that the library of the Pasle University contains 10',{0u printed 
voluves 4 0U0 manuscripts and !180 charts 








“Ticut prEssEs” is the subject of a letter in the 
“London Sporting Gazette.’’ Never, says the wiier, have I 
seen the hideousness and absurdity of the present fashion of 
tight costames to greater advantage than at Lord's Cricket 
Ground. Muny ladies were rash enough to recline on the green 
sward, and their frantic efforts to rise fiom their recumbent 
position were a source of great amusement to the bystander . 
The spectacle appeared to acord as much fun asa sack race, to 
which, indeed, it bore some resemblance. A certain Ducbers, 
I am tcld, behaved with the greatest self-possession under these 
somewbat bumiliating circumstances Finding she could not 
rise in the ordinary way, she flung herself on all fours, aud by 
throwing her weight alternately to right and lett finally suc 
ceeded ip guining her perpendicular. ‘Ihese costumes are th 
joke of the season. Crowds of yamins gather round the carriages 
in Regent Street in order to watch the swathed and swaddled 
muwmies of fashion struggle to mo int their carri ge steps; and 
the otber day I was the witvess of u very fanny scene in Tra 
falgar -quare. A lady thus bandaged made no less than six 
ineffectual efforts to get into a ‘bus, The passengers grew 
absolutely apoplectic with suppressed laughter, and even the 
gallant conductor, who was doing bis best to help beauty in 
distress conld hardly straugle bis binatory inclinations. 
am sure that the street boys,a* any rate will be disconsolate 
when this amusing freak of fashion dies out. 








As To THE idea of opening Shakespeare’s grave, the “Bib- 
liopolist” says: “Siakespeare died in April, 1616. and he has, 
therefore, been dead and buried just two buodred and sixty 
years. Many willexclaim: Of what benefit will this be, after 
such a lapse of time? Nothing but dust would be found there.’ 
Are we sure of this? Very often the features and the clothing 
of the dead are preserved for hundreds of years after burial and 
on opening their graves wondertal sights have been seen, Ina 
few minutes all crumble away, and notbing bat dust remains, 
but for a short time the illusion is wonde:fal. bere have been 
many graves opened in cases where their tenants bave been 
buried far longer then Shakespeare and very often the features 
and clothing were recognizabie, and still more often were the 
skeletcns perfect. Itis trae that they soon crumbled to dust, 
but they remained whole long enough for phutographs to be 
taken of them.” 





Tue “London Medical Examiner,” alluding to the 
good sanitary effects of trees in large cities, says: ‘Apart from 
the sense of relief and coolness which they impart, their value 
as purifiers of the atmosphere is almost incredible. It has been 
calcalated that a good-sized elm, plane or lime tree will produce 
7.(00,0( 0 leaves, having a united area of 200,000 square feet. 
Tre influence of such a large surface in the absorption of 
deleterious gases and the exhalation of oxygen must therefore 
be of immense benefit in overcrowded and unhealthy districts 
It is now well known that the plape and other deciduous trees 
of the same family are the most suitable, as they not only 
expose a large leaf surface to the atmosphere, but by shedéing 
their bark annually throw off the results of smoke, acids, and 
other poisonous fomes which by accumulation would be fatal to 
tbe oak or other trees of a slower growth and an apparently 
more hardy natare. 





Tne Scotcn PEoPLE seem to be getting tired of the 
autbor of *‘Ginx’s Baby.’ A Glasgow paper describes him as an 
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AMONG THE onJECTS recently found in the excavations 
at Rome are a lurge block of amethyst, nomerou» amulets in the 
form of animals, a bag of malecedony, thirty-one stone coffers 
containing iro} weapons, a woman's bead. life size, well modeled 
in terra-cotta, on which are traces of painting, and a little statue 
in Greek marble rep esenting the figure of a man lying down 
asleep, with his head covered with a 4 euula. 


European Miscellanies. 





THe WEATHER was EVEN hotter in Paris than in 
New York during tbe late heated term, risiug July ‘ith to 105 in 
the shede. Andthe ‘London Telegraph” of the '8th declares 
tbat ‘tall England has become a vast gridiron, with thirty mil- 
lion St. Lawrences broiling ou the bars.” 


Tak InTRODUCTION oF large sLips of war has rendered 
the old-fashioned bawsers comparatively cseless, It is found 
impossible for men to handle larger cables a d hawsers than are 
ased for 6,(CO ton vessels, For this reason some new experi- 
wents have been made with steel hawsers at Devonport under 
the authority of the British Governme t. The steel bawser 
used was 8 inches in circumference against a hemp one 25 
fuches in cirenmference. The report as to bandivess in 
working was eutirely in favor of the steel wire h weer, Another 
great consideration is that 120 fathoms ot 2) inch hemp cable 
weighs 7 tons |) cwt, while the same number of fathoms of 
8 inch wire cable, which is equal to if it does not exveed, the 
strength of the other, weighs only 24 tons. The wire rope 
which was tested is equalin strevgth to a 24-inch chain, the 
weight of which would be 16 tons. 


Deatu From tur Bite or a Cat.—The “Liverpool 
Post” of July 2ist, says: “Oa Wednesday afternoon an inquest 
was held at Elton, Bary, before Mr, J. 8. Elge Coroner, on the 
body of Francis Davenport, aged seventeen years, of No, 41 
Shaw road, Oldbam. ‘The evidence showed that the deccased 
bad been a mule—piecer at hires’ MiJl, Oldbam. and tbat eleven 
weeks ago he was bitten on the left hand while atten pting to 
putacatintothe warebouse of the mill, where he was em- 
ployed. The cat was down a cel'ar bole, aud on deceased 
reaching down with his arm to pick it up, it bit him on three 
fingers and the wrist. He went to a ‘borse doctor,’ who dressed 
the wounds and he was under his treatment for a month, by 
which time his hand appeared to be quite well. At intervals 
subsequently the deceased complained of pains in the baud and 
arm, Which he ascribed to rbeumatiem, ‘The cat was captured 
aud killed the same night the young man was bitten. On ‘Thurs- 
day las! be walked over to Elton on a visit to bis sister, He 
had vot been there masy hours before he began to grow very 
restless, and by the Saturday his condition !ecamo so alarming 
that medical aid was procured, and the case was immediately 
p-onounced one of bydrophobia. Deceased manifested the usual 
aversion to water, and struggled and fought in a fearfal manuer,. 
‘bree medical gentlemen visited bim, but the deceased was 
beyond their aid, and died on Monday afterncon, being sensible 
to the last. A verdict was returned that the deceased died from 
hydrophobia, through being bitten by a cat.” 

Tne Prince or Watts visited the Chrystal Palace at 
Sydenham on July 19th. As he appeared, leadiog the Queen o¢ 
the Hellenes, followed by tbe Princess of Wales, leaning on her 
brother's arm, an English cheer arose in hearty welcome, Im- 
mediately followiug the King of the Hellenen came the Duchess 
of Teck and the Russian Ambassador, the Duke cf Teck, lead- 
ing tae Duchess de Mouchy. As the royal group occupied the 
dais it was seen that the toilettes worn by the Princess of Wales, 
the Queen of the Hellenes, and the Duchess de Mouchy varied 
greatly from the cream color which corapos:d the majority of 
the dresses present. The l’rincess of Wales wore a complete 
costume of dove colored silk and cashmere, with fan to maten, 
The bounet was cf similar hue, composed maiuly of ostrich 
feathers and a wreath of convolvulus. A magnificent “Gen, 
Jacqueminot * rose adorned the front of her Royal Highness’s 
robe. The Queen of the Hellenes, who occupied t e central 
chair of those prepared for the royal party, wus attired in a 
costume of Javender mingled with drab tirtan, aud enriched 
with a trimmivg of deep crimson and roses of 2 corresponcing 
hue. The f uchess de Mouchy appeared in a sky bine costume 
of singular elegance, and Lady Cowper in a robe which looked 
like a rainbow just before it finally disappears from sig! t. The 
Prince of Wales and the King of Greece appeared in ordinary 
morning costume, or rather in the pluin black frock coat now 
worn almost apiversally as aspecies uf bali dress, 

Iiow tne Nosiity in Encuanp are Swinp.ep By 
Graspinc Monty Ltenp:bs.—Early Jast May, the Earl of Lewes, 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Abergavenny received a circular 
from a London solicitor named Paiv, offering to advauce or pro- 
cure money for him. As tve Earl wished at that time to raise 
£10,0 0 on bis interest in his father’s estate he weutto Pain’s 
office in the Strand, where he saw a man whom be believed to 
be Pain, but who was really a money jobber named Barnett, 
with whom the solicitor co-operated. Lord Lewes placed in 
Barnett’s honds £11,500 ‘in acceptances, upon which the money 
lender advanced him money to the awountof £265, At the same 
time. bowever, Barnett and Pain got him to give them checks 
for the full amount which they placed to bis credit, less £6 the 
result being that he ‘pn fact parted with the £11,5 0 worth of 
bills, and received for them only £6. 

A suit has been insti‘uted in Chancery aud the moneg lenders 
have been obliged to deposit £9,5' 6 worth of the barl of Lewe's 
acceptances, which remained in their bands in const ‘he re« 
maining acceptances for £2,00) had been passed off on Lord 
ective who is a friend of the Prince of Wales anda crack whip), 
the eldest son of the Maiqus of Headfort, who gave Barnett 
checks for £2 600 in exchange, under the belief that be was ad- 
vancing the money tothe Earl. ‘The checks were pai-) at the 
bank but the money lender pocketed the proceeis acd bed not 





absolate failure, and tells him that before he can succeed in Par-| tye Karl of Lewes suid thems, eitber he or Lord Bective would 
liament be ‘‘must learn to distinguish between venu ne ability | have been the loser of £’,(0', Asit is, howev r, on tie bearing 
He hee a suderabundance! of the casa by Vice-Chancellor Malis, on July 
of tbe latter; and, until be has subdued himeelf, h» had better! was made directing the money lenders to pay the £’,1( 0 into 
be content to sitas a silent member, and empivy his energies | court. 
out of doors in the construction of another ‘Devil's Chain,’” 


2 th, an order 


The Vice-Chancellor also stated that tain’s name would, 


as a matter of cov +: «,bestruck from theioil of solicitors. 
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~ BOSALIE RATHEORNE; 
SIN Pre ae 





BY WATTS PHILIPPS, 
AUTHOR OF “FORA /OMANS SAKE,” “DRIVEN 
FROM HOME,” “JENNY GRAY; or, A WOMAN'S 
VENGEANCE,” EVC., ELC, 


CHAPTER XV (Coatinued . 


She would not, was her thought, permit 
those whom she hated, against whom she 
bad contrived, and was contriving still, to 
be witnesses of her tortures bodily and 
mental. 

The reproaches with which Gresham had 
been prepared to load this wicked woman, 
died away upon his lips, when he be- 
held her so feeble and so ghastly. 

But Mistress Camelford, by her indomita- 
ble will, presently revived, opened again 
her eyes, and gazed with a malignity fear- 
ful to behold, on those whom she so cruelly 
had injured. 

Her eyes grew brilliant, a hectie flush 
rose to her cheeks, as she told her victims 
by what means, by what skillful treachery 
she had gratified the revenge she had sworn 

against them. 
' “Know you, woman, you have committed 
crimes would give you to the scaffold ?” 
Gresham demanded, when Mistress Camel- 
ford, still exulting in all that she had done, 
had finished her recital, 

“Beyond your power, to harm me—and T 
have but treated you according to your mer- 
its; why did you write to me those fatal 
letters ?” 

Gresham was again about, as years be- 
fore, to declare that no letter had he ever 
written to Mistress Camelford ; but, ere he 
had time to frame a word a loud shriek 
rang through the apartment. 

Laura Hutchinson, shrinking into the 
remotest corner of the room, had listened 
with terror to all that had been said, had 
recognised how infamously she, herself, had 
acted; and now, shrieking and wring ing her 
hands, hurried wildly* forward, and cast 
herself upon her knees. 

“Ah, what have I done!—what have I 
done—kill me!” she raved. “I have been 
a wretch, and I deserve to die!” 

Arthur Gresham remembered the dying 
words of Albert Marsden, and grasping the 
arm of the wretched woman kneeling there, 
he cried: 

“Oh! IT understand—You are Laura 
Hutchinson: she from whom I was to re- 
ceive a clue to that mysterious treachery 
which has undone us all—confess! beyond 
all remedy is the evil which has 
been wrought, but, confess, woman, con- 
fess!" 

And Laura Hutchinson did confess. 

Those letters which had duped Mistress 
Camelford, had driven her to acts which 
were perfectly demoniacal—those letters 
» had been written by Albert Marsden, with 
the hope, at a further time, to compromise 
her fame, and to avenge his own double 
rejection by her—and Laura Hutchinson 
had been his emissary, for a substantial 
reward had betrayed her mistress; but far 
from her had been, she said, the thought 
that such terrible calamity would result 
from her perfidy. 

Now was it Mistress Camelford’s turn 
to shriek, and groan, and wring her 
hands. 

Already suffering terribly, she was en- 
tirely prostrate by her contidante’s confess- 
ion—she sank helplessly to the floor, and 
lay moaning and grovelling at the feet of 
those to whom she had done such dreadful 
wrong—crawling in the dust, implored 
them to pardon, to have pity on her. 

“Oh! in what terrible guilt have steeped 
my soul,’ she groaned. “Oh! how I suf- 
fer!” and she pressed her hand to her 
breast, “Lam burning; an inward fire is 
devouring me! Oh! this suffering is more 
than I can bear—death! death rather than 
this horrible torture.” 

Terror stricken, Rosalie looked around 
for Laura Hutchinson to assist her mistress, 
but that worthy contidant was gone, had 
stolen from the apartment, and was never 
aguin seen, nor heard of by those to whom 
her perfidy had been the first cause of all 
the horrors that had followed. 

Presently, Mistress Camelford uttered a 
desparing shrick—she had remembered 
the fate to which, the night before, she had 
doomed Rosalie’s son. 

“Young Arthur! young Arthur!” she 
cried, “save him !—he—-” 

And then suddenly her mind began to 
wander, and she raved incoherently, and 
madly laughed, and so waa borne back to 
the chamber which she, the night before 
had occupied, and which, alive, she was 
not again to quit. 

The brief mention of Arthur made by 
Mistress Camelford had struck terror to the 
heart of both his parents. 

Had her utterance been that of delirium 
only, or was the boy's life again 
menaced ? 

Might he not be already dead! 

The tirst blow struck at his young life 
had failed it might be. that Mistress Camel- 
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fora nad resolved a second should prove 
more certain. 

Gresham was about to hurry, away to 
Margaret bBurford’s hut, when, at that 
moment Margaret herself arrived. 

Pale and affrighted was she, and she 
to tell that Arthur had disap- 


‘came 
peared. 

The previous night, ere going to rest, 
she had seen him safely in his bed, m a 
small room which adjoined her own sleeping 
chunber, and separated from it, only by a 
very thin partition. 

Very lightly had she slept throughout 
the night, but had heard no sound; yet in 
the early morning, when she had gone to 
Arthur’s chamber, he was no longer 
there. 

Gresham demanded, “slept your husband 
at his home last night?” and Margaret 
faintly answered that he did not. 

Gresham next asked if Adam Burford 
had the means, and was in the habit of 
entering this house by night, without 
arousing his wife. 

And now Maryraret gave an aflirmative 
reply: 

“It is he, then. who has again possessed 
himself of Arthur,’ Gresham said, and 
Margaret dropped her head and did not 
speak. 

“Oh! the villain has killed my darling 
boy !” wept Rosalie. 

“No—no, he would not dare to do that!” 
urged Greshain; “he has been employed by 
Mistress Camelford to remove Arthur be- 
yond oar reach, but not to slay him, I ain 
convinced of that; the attempt now to de- 
stroy our son, would be to hazardous even 
for your cousin, daring wand reckless 
in her atrocity as she has proved her- 
self.” 
And those words were a gleam of comfort 
to Rosalie’s heart, for they had broughtcon- 
viction to her mind, that Arthur had not 
ceased to exist, and soon her cousin would 
be able, and would now be willing too, to 
szy what had become of Rosalie’s son, and 
would cause him to be restored again to 
his mother’s arms. 

And so, as Gresham hurried away to em- 
ploy agents who would endeavor to trace, 
and to recover the stolen boy, Rosalie flew 
to her cousin’s chamber, and her heart col- 
lapsed, for they told her that Mistress 
Camelford could not long survive ; a raging 
fever was fast consuming her, and she was 
delirious and raving of the past, and some- 
times muttering, sometimes screaming forth 
with peals of wild laughter, words which 
thrilled with horror those who were beside 
her couch, and so compelled to listen. 

Throughout that day, and the night that 
followed it, Rosalie quitted not her cousin’s 
side, continued listenitg to her cousin’s 
ravings with the hope that midst them she 
would speak of Arthur, would give some in- 
dication by which he might be followed and 


brought back to his poor, almost heast- 
broken mother. 

But in Mistress Camelford’s delirium, 
Arthur seemed not for a single moment to 
hold a piace in her disordered thoughts, no 
word of him, no allusion to Rosalie’s poor 


boy. 

Entirely exhausted by her long vigil, her 
heart filled with despair, Rosalie had, at 
length, quitted the chamber of her wicked 
cousin, and was on the way to her own 
apartments, when, as she entered one of the 
corridors, a door at its opposite end flew 
suddenly open, and Rosalie looked again 
upon her son, and he on her. 

Rosalie, struck motionless with surprise 
and delight, sent forth a loud, joyful ery, and 
Arthur, bounding towards her eagerly, and 
with extended arms, anxious to embrace 
her, shrieked out : 

“Mother!” 

And then, he too, stood still, and placed 
his hands upon his throat, writhing with 
the violent pain which there was torturi 
him, again strove to speak, but could not, 
and sank to the ground exhausted. 

His mother knelt beside him, and enfold- 
ed him within her arms. 

“Oh! that effort has crushed him !” Ro- 
salie cried, contemplating Arthur with 
great affright. 

But it was not so, for presently the boy, 
opening again his eyes, endeavored to smile 
as he clung around his mother. 

Again he essayed to speak, and could 
not, and as before, carried his hands to his 
throat, and writhed with the pain which 
an attempt to utter a second word, had cost 
him. 

“Oh! desist, dear Arthur, desist!” cried 
Rosalie, “an overwhelming terror first de- 
prived you of your speech, a mighty joy has 
now as certainly restored it to you—but 
make no further effort now; wait patiently 
with the blest assurance that you are no 
longer a poor dumb boy !”’ 

And the result was, ultimately, as Rosalie 
had now predicted. 

In time, and by slow degrees, Arthur re- 
gained his full speech; at first his words 
were disjoined and unconnected, like to a 
child’s earliest utterances, but at length 
that struggling hesitation left him, and he 
could speak smoothly and fiuently. 

What had befallen him, since two da 
before, when he had parted with his moth- 
er, Arthur wrote when Rosalie had taken 
him to her avartments. 





A rough hand laid upon him had startied 
him suddenly from his sleep, and the moon- 
light, which was streaming into his cham- 
ber, had shown him Adam Burford standing 
beside the bed, and in his hand a knife, the 
point of which was directed threateningly 
towards the boy’s throat. 

Arthur, notwithstanding, strove to utter 
some sort of cry, for he knew that the 
slightest sound would have reached Mar- 
garet’s ear; but most perfectly mute was 
he then—not the faintest cry was he able 
to produce—a strange, unaccountable ter- 
ror, far beyond that which the peril of that 
moment woytld have occasioned him, seized 

m him as he looked into Burford’s face, 
which it seemed to him had before con- 
fronted him with the same menacing and 
hideous aspect. 

He was snatched from his bed, the knife 
held threateningly over his head, was made 
to hurry on his clothes, and was ther forced 
from the hut. 

Burford walked rapidly, compelling Ar- 
thur to keep pace with him, through several 
hours of the dark night, and just before 
daybreak they reached a miserable and 
empty hovel, into which Arthur was forced 

the ruffian into whose power he again 
had fallen, and the door was locked upon 
him, and he was a prisoner and alone. 

He listened to Burford’s receding foot- 

, which soon died away in the distance, 
and then strove to conjecture what was the 
fate that was intended him. 

Was he to be left there to starve and 
die ? 

No succor could come to him; for should 
any one pass near that hovel, he was dumb, 
and so could not make known that he was 
- there, and implvre their charitable 
aid. 


Despair gave him wondrous strength, and 
he strove to dash down the door, but it re- 
sisted all his efforts. 

Small and supple as was Arthur’s figure, 

et was it impossible that he could force 
his way through the narrow loop-hole, 
which was the only window his prison con- 
tained. 

But yet, he must escape! It had become 
broad daylight ; and, once free, he would be 
safe from recapture; for, in the open day, 
Burford would not surely, dare again to lay 
violent hands upon him. 

Arthur looked upwards, towards the roof; 
it was of thatch, and at no great height 
above his head. 

With much labor, and after many fruit- 
less attempts, he contrived to climb to it; 
and working, as he believed, for his very 
life, at last succeeded in forming an open- 
ing sufliciently large to admit. of his crawl- 
ing through it. 

'o fall from that roof to the ground would 
not be without danger; and should he, in 
his fall, fracture a limb, he would have add- 
ed to the cruelty of his fate. 

But the turf beneath was soft and yield- 
ing ; he boldly dropped to the ground, and 
escaped unhurt; and had fled back on the 
road by which he had been conducted to his 
prison, and had again reached his mother’s 
side; his heart had directed him the wa: 
that he must travel to find again the shel- 
ter of her arms. 

We may say, although Arthur could not 
know it, that Burford’s intention had been 
to place Rosalie’s son on board some vessel, 
which was about to sail to some very far- 
distant port, with an agreement that he 
should there be very securely left. 

Burford had found a capvsin little seru- 
pulous, and blasphemed and stamped with 
rage when returning tothe hovel he dis- 
covered that his proposed victim had es- 
caped him. 

“Listen, dear Arthur,” Rosalie said; “I 
have decided that within the next four-and- 
twenty hours I must quit this place, never 
to return to it—and with you, Arthur, for 
my sole companion.” 

Rosalie’s son very easily made his mother 
comprehend that his very life was at her 
dispusal, and she exclaimed, with much 
emotion : 

“Your life, dear boy ! you now are all that 
in this world is left to me; for your sake 
alone do I now consent to live.” 

And Arthur threw his arms around his 
mother’s neck, and fondly and pityingly 
caressed her. 

“We will fly, Arthur, to some obscure 
corner of the earth where no one may 
hope to trace us out, and in our love for 
each other, will forget the world we must 
abandon.” 

“Yes,” Arthur signified, “he was devoted 
to his mother ; there was nothing she could 
command’ in which he would not gladly, 
and with all his heart, obey her.”’ 

But much of wonder and perplexity was 
in the look he fixed on Rosalio’s face. 
Rosalie veplying to that look, said : 

“Yes, Arthur, mystery has surrounded 
you from your very birth, a mystery which 
one day I will make fully known to you— 
this I may tell you, now: your mother has 
not to reproach herself that she has given 
you life, nor is there for you, dear boy, a 


>> ticle of shame mingled with the mystery 
with which you are enshrouded.” 

And now, as Rosalie concluded ing, 
a servant came to say to her that Mistress 
Camelford was no longer Gelirious, was per- 
fectty lucid, but sinking fast. and was most 
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anxious to behold her cousm to whom she 
had something of vast importance to com- 
municate. 

A glad smile flitted across Augusta’s face, 
as she saw her cousin enter the room in 
which she lay, and holding the hand of Ar- 
thur, whom Rosalie had indeed broucht 
with her in the hope that to behold him 
would be a comfort to the last moments of 
Mistress Camelford. 

And Rosulie had judged rightly. 

“Come nearer to me, Rosalie,” Augusta 
in a faint whisper said; and let all with- 
draw save yourself and—and him !” 

And her filmy gaze was fixed on Arthur, 
who, pale and trembling, was shrinking 
closely to his mother’s side. 

“Reason for a few moments, ere I die, has 
returned to me,’ said Augusta, her voice 
with every word growing weaker and more 
faint, “that I may make to you the only 
atonement which, alas! is lett within my 

wer.’ 

“What can she mean?’’ was Rosalie’s 
thought. 

After a considerable pause, Mistress Cam- 
elford resumed : 

“A messenger has been despatched to my 
house to bring thence 2 small ebony casket, 
which is in my private cabinet.” 

Again Augusta paused, and Rosalie said: 

“And what of that casket, cousin?” 

“It contains that letter which, years 
since, you wrote*to Clarence Hartley, and 
which I so wickedly suppressed; will be 
your entire justification when Hartley shall 
come to know, will be your protection 
against his anger!” 

As Rosalie listened, she resolved that that 
letter once again in her possession, she 
would fly, leaving that important document 
to be read by Hartley after her departure; 
then would he cease to wonder pair ea 
she had fled, and would make no effort for 
her pursuit. 

After having lain for several minutes in 
seeming unconsciousness, Augusta again 
aroused, to say : 

“If that casket be not very speedily 
brought, it will not find me living to re- 
ceive it—and you, Rosalie must yourself 
claim, and obtain possession of it!” 

“I should not dare,” said Rosalie, “un- 
less you had been heard to issue such di- 
rections.” 

“You shall call back into the room those 
who have been attending me, andI will 
speak to them concerning——”’ 

Rosalie was turning away, about to sum- 
mon back her cousin’s attendants, when 
she was stayed by a feeble sign from Au- 
gusta, who whispered : 

“Wait yet amoment—first let me ask that 
you will be merciful to me in my last 
moments, that I may not die without some 
hope that heaven, too, will pardon me !” 

“I do forgive you, cousin, and pray that 
heaven, too, may pardon you!” ie 
faintly, but very earnestly said. 

“Thanks, Rosalie, thanks ; and you should 
forgive me the sorrow I have caused you, 
since I die to atone the sin that I have 
wrought !” 

And after again resting awhile, the 
wretched woman resumed : 

“But Gresham, will he, too, pardon me ? 
No; Imay not hope it; and yet, he was 
the only being that—on earth, I ever really 
loved, and I——”"_. 

She could utter no more; for a few 
moments lay motionless and unconscious, 
and then, with a feeble gasp, her spirit fled 
away to give acccount of those terrible acts 
which in the flesh hid been committed. 

The cry to which Rosalie gave utterance 
brought instantly back into the room those, 
who before had been sent from it, as well 
as others of the household, by whom Rosa- 
lie’s shriek had been heard, and 
those who now hurriedly and in great alarm 
entered, was Clarence Hartley himself. 

One glance towards Mistress Camelford’s 
couch, and all suw that still and quiet now, 
and forever, was she whose life had been so 
turbulent and so restless. 

As all stood around looking on that, at 
last, calm ‘face, a servant very quickly 
entered the room, bnt stopped suddenly, 
on seeing the many persons there. 

He had understood what it was their 
presence in that room betokened. 

“What would you? Why come you to 
this chamber?’’ Hartley asked, rather 
sternly. of the man, but yet in that sub- 
dued tone, which arises from the mysteri- 
ous awe we feel in presence of the dead. 

“I bring,’’ replied the servant, ‘‘the ebony 
easket which 1 had been desired by Mis- 
tress Camelford to procure from her pri- 
vate cabinet.” 

And he held forth the small coffer, and 
instinctively Rosalie’s trembling hands 
were extended to clutch it, but—— 

“Give it to me!’ said Hartley, taking 
it into his own possession. 

“This casket’ he continued, “contains, 
doubtless, Mistress Camelford’s last wishes ; 
and it is for me to accomplish them. I 
will open this coffer to-morrow, and before 
witnesses |” 








CHAPTER XVI. 
THE EFFECTS OF SORROW. 
Refore witnesses ! 
What terrible words were those for poor 
Rosalie. 
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That fatal letter would then be read ve- 
fore witnesses, who would be made to know 
her asa bigamist, while she, the wife of 
two living husbands, must sink with shame 
before these who would be without pity 
for her. 

Flight that night would be impossible to 
her—the whole houschold would be astir. 

And Hartley ?—How could she remain to 
brave his presence when he had learned the 
humiliating truth? How find courage to 
behold his agony—perhaps to listen to his 
upbraidings, for it might be that he would 
believe that letter a mere trick. 

Mistress Camelford could not now con- 
firm its truth. 

But flight for Rosalie before Hartley 
should have seen that letter, was now im- 
possible, and so she must endure the dread- 
tul ordeal that was awaiting her. 

Could Arthur help her? He wes ready 
for aught that might be demanded of him! 

No; he could but pity her, Rosalie said; 
and then she asked her son if he remem- 
bered that ebony casket. 

Certainly! The dying lady had said it 

was for his mother; that it contained a 
very important letter; and he had observ- 
ed how anxious Kosalie had been to obtain 
possession of that casket; how terror- 
siricken she had looked when Hartley had 
secured it to himself. 
“Yes! exclaimed Rosalie; “for should 
Clarence Hartley read that letter, while I 
am yet near him, I should die, Arthur—I 
should die ?” 

Night had again arrived. 

A single light glimmered in the cham- 
per where Mistress Camelford had so lately 

ued, and where now her corpse lay cold 
-and stark. 

A woman-watcher—well accustomed to 
such employment and which, for her, had 
long since lost all terror—was seated com- 
fortably in an easy chair, and fast asleep. 

A window, which looked on the gardens, 


was slowly and noiselessly opened by some 
one who stepped into the room. 

The sudden gust of wind which entered 
as the window was thrown open, extin- 
guished the light which had been ona table 
near it; and instantly there was tatal dark- 
ness within that chamber of death. 

Soon the sleeping woman was aroused 
by some one jostling against her: and, 
starting suddenly to her feet, clutched, in 
the darkness, this midnight intruder. 

Scream after scream was pealed forth, 
penetrating to the ears of every inmate of 
the mansion, and causing every heart to 
throb with terror. 

Notone, of all the household, who did not 
hurry towards the chamber whence those 
shrieks had summoned them. 

Almost the first to arrive was Hartley, 
who came in time to arrest young Arthur 
as, having at length succeeded in breaking 
from the woman who had tenaciously clung 
to him, he was hurrying from the mortuary 
chamber. 

“A thief!” exclaimed Hartley, snatch- 
ing from Arthur’s handthe ebony casket 
which he had been striving to conceal. 

Arthur had seen where, in Mistress Cam- 
elford’s chamber, Hartley had deposited 
the casket, which was to be, he said, open- 
ed on the morrow, and before witnesses. 

He had beheld his mother’s grief, had 
heard her say of what vast importance to 
her was the letter within that casket. 

Carefully concealing his intention from 
Rosalie, he resolved to obtain that letter 
and save her from that something, he knew 
not what, which she so dreaded, and at 
the mere thought of which he beheld her 
80 intensely wretched. 

He had succeeded in reaching, even in 
the darkness, the object of which he had 
resolved to obtain ion, so wel) had 
he marked the spot where the casks had 
been placed by Hartley; but his escape 
withit had been rendered impossible by 
the means which we have just described. 

“Wicked, ungrateful boy,” Hartley con- 
tinued, surprised and hurt, “you believed, 
did you not, that there wer, jewels within 
this casket ?” 

Arthur stirred not, gave no sign: but 
his features were tranquil, he was firm and 
self- 

“I will have pity on your youth,’’ added 
Hartley, “but go instantly from this house.”’ 

“No, no, not yet,’ cried Rosalie, “not 
thus banished, for he is no thief, merits not 
that infamy should rest upon his head.” 
And then, looking towards Arthur, whom 
she could not reach—‘“Bless you darling,” 
she exclaimed, “for that which you have 
strixen to accomplish,’’ 

Hartley was dumb with amazement, and 
a strange wonder was in the eyes of all who 
now had listened to Rosalie. 

“He sought that casket to obtain for me 
a letter which he knew was there enclos- 
ed,” Rosalie added, and in a moment Hart- 
ley had forced open the casket. 

And then, Rosalie, clutching Hartley’s 
arm, said to him imploringly and very 
humbly : 

“In the name of Heaven, read not that 
letter till we shall be alone.’’ 

All who there, until this moment, had 
looked and listened, now silently and won- 
deringly withdrew. 

a asign from his mother. Arthur too 








had quitted the apartment, and Nosalie and 
Hartley alone were left within it. 
Hesitatingly, tremblingly, his thoughts 
resaging some strange calamity, some 
eavy woe, Hartley drew the letter from 
the casket. 

He saw that it was addressed to himself, 
and in Rosalie’s hand. 

But why thus strangely delivered to 
him ? 

He feared to break the seal! 

“Read, read,” Kosalie faintly said, sink- 
ing to her knee, “and Heaven knows that I 
h.ve not been guilty, and that she alone 
was culpable who now lies yonder, still and 
cold, bereft of further power for good or 
evil here on earth.” 

The letter was at last opened. Hartley 
saw that it was dated more than twelve 
years back, some weeks before Rosalie had 
become his wife; and the ink with which 
it had been written had faded and grown 
pale—but not s> pale as was now the face of 
him who read those soul-crushing lines to 
the last word, and was stunned to immobil- 
ity—petrified, aghast with horror. 

He had been made to wed the wife of a 
living man, the wife of his friend—his Ro- 
salie had never rightly belonged to him. 
Oh! all was horror—infamy ! 

Three wretched victims, and Mistress 
Camelford alone had been guilty, not for 
one moment had he a doubt of that. 

And he knew not, and it mattered not to 
him rew to know wherefore Mistress Cam- 
elford had wrought such terrible evil. 

But now was Rosalie’s constant sadness 
all accounted for ; no wonder she had so sel- 
dom smiled upon him, that his most devot- 
ed love had failed to make her happy, for 
she had been tricked and forced into his 
arms, had been unceasingly mourning the 
husband and the son she had believed were 
mouldering in the tomb. 

Clarence Hartley fixed a lengthened gaze, 
it was to be his last look on Rosalie, who 
still was on her knee before him, and sigh- 
ing heavily, faltered forth : 

“Farewell, Rosalie; not long shall I re- 
main a barrier toa hapviness which soon 
for you will be renewed!”’ 

Rosalie now raised her tearful eyes to- 
wards Hartley, and was about to speak, but 
he waved a despairing farewell to her, and 
was gone from her sight. 

Within the next hour he had quitted the 
house. 

Soon tidings came that he had purchased 
a commission in the army—a continental 
war was then raging, and in the very first 
battle wherein he had been engaged, he 
perished. Life had become utterly hateful 
to him, and he had sought the bagtle field 
as the easiest and the noblest way, to be rid 
of it. 

But a few words more are needed to con 
clude our story. 

Master Adam Burford received not his 
most fitting doom, for he escaped the seaf- 
fold; but he was sent to leer far away from 
his own country for the term of his nat- 
ural life, having been concerned in a poach- 
ing affray, in which a gamek+eper had been 
shot. 

Immensely wealthy became Rosalie, and 
well and nobly did she employ her riches. 

Rightly she inherited the fortune left by 
Mistress Camelford; and which that little- 
scrupulous lady, had, as we know, usurped. 

And Clarence Hartley left to her, whom 
he had so long believed his true and lawful 
wife, the vast sums and large estates of 
which he had died possessed, with the ex- 
pressed hope that when he no longer liv- 
ed to trouble and to sidden them, Rosalie 
and her first, and true husband would again 
be re-united. 

And it will not be wondered at that 
Hertley’s generous wish was ultimately 
fulfilled. 

Throughout their tortured lives, ’midst 
all that happened to them both, the heart 
of each had never ceased to mourn the lost 
companionship of that other heart from 
which so cruelly it had been severed. 

Not they had committed the sin for 
which so long they had been made te sor. 
row. 

THE END 





The Rev. Mr, MeKibben acted as um- 
pire fora game of base ballin St. Paul, 
and his congregation was thereby dis- 
pleased, 


Clemens Jodven, of Cincinnati, recently 
fell out of a third story windew while 
attempting to pull onatight hoot. He 
had a narrow escape from death, and wil] 
hereafter wear twelves, 


The Chinese question on the Pacific 
coast has assumed a more serious aspect 
since it has been discovered that emigra- 
tion from China has been the means of in- 
troducing leprosy into California, 


Every winter the water from a spring 
at Chittenden, Vt., freezes and fills a deep 
gorge with ice, and all summer the resi- 
dents in the neighborhood are supplied 
from this source. 
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CIIAPTER I, 
THE DEAD HAND. 


An old mar, white haired but hale and 
strong of frame still, lay dying in the 
spacious hall of his own residence, in a 
pleasant New England factory town. 

Ten minutes before, he had left his room 
to pay his daily visit to the office in the 
great mills below, and now he lay, prone 
with a fatal stroke of paralysis, on the oak- 
en floor of his own house, with no one to 
see him die, or to learn his last wishes. 

The early October sunlight shone through 
the narrow, stained panes of the front en- 
trance and rested upon the old man’s face, 
now disfigured with such anguish as only 
those in the very jaws of death can know. 
When that terrible numbness first came 
upon him, and he had fallen at the foot of 
the broad stairway, he had tried to make 
the servants in the rear portion of the 
house hear him and understand his terrible 
need of help. But all were too far away 
and too busy with their duties, to hear the 
low moans and cries which alone escaped 
his lips. 

And so he lay dying alone, with the 
sounds of the town and the morning work 
in the house growing fainter and fainter 
in his ears. 

His right side was completely paralyzed 
from the moment of his fall, and while 
that awful nerve stillnesss, which means 
death, was creeping swiftly towards his 
heart, he scrawled a few words on a scrap 
of paper which he was carrying in his hand 
at the time of his fall, and fell back in- 
sensible, with the writing held fast in his 
clenched fist. 

When the housekeeper passed through 
the hall on her way upstairs, she found him 
lying there, dead. 

In a few moments the house was filled 
with curious villagers. There were not a 
few real mourners in the throng which, a 
few hours later, filed past the still figure 
lying on the bed in the darkened parlor 
bed-room, for Robert Wallingford had been 
a kind master, anda liberal, generous neigh- 
hor. 

“The operatives will never have as kind 
an employer again,” was the universal re- 
mark, and many a rough man with the 
dirt of the mills upon him, wiped his eyes 
suspiciously, as he stood in the presence of 
the dead. 

Work at the factory was stopped at once, 
and, for the first time in years, the looms 
stood still on a work-day. Its nerves and 
sinews of iron and steel had worn out those 
other nerves and sinews which were not of 
iron and steel, that had guided them so long, 
and all seemed resting for a fresh start in a 
race for life, with the dead man’s successor. 
The black crape which fluttered from the 
doors, even seemed to flaunt defiance at the 
new owner, whoever he might be, and de- 
clare that no quarter would be given until 
the very end. 

Once released, the operatives gathered in 
little groups about the town and the mills, 
to discuss the startling event of the day. 

“Who will be master now?” was the 
leading query. Those who did not ask the 
question openly, looked it, as they gazed 
into each others’ faces. It was an inquiry 
that no one esszyed to answer. 

“If he had only married and given us a 
son like himself,” was a wish on many a 
lip and in many a heart, throughout the 
long day. 

“Tt is true, tren, that Mr. Wallingford 
never married,” said a young man, who 
had been employed at the mills but a short 
time. 

“If you have ever heard any rumors re- 
garding Mr. Wallingford’s early life,” said 
an old weaver, “i would advise you not to 
mention them to-day.’’ 

«There are, or were, rumors, then?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, gravely. “I 
thought you knew or 1 would not have 
spoken as I did. It seems that a strange 
woman came here years ago and claimed to 
be his wife. The marriage, she said, took 
place in England. She was in great trouble, 
but only one woman who directed her to 
the house and saw her condition, heard her 
story. It was as wild a night as ever blew, 
and the poor thing had scarcely clothing 
enough to cover her person, to say no- 
thing about keeping her warm. After 
leaving Dame Cameron’s house that night, 
she was never seen in the village again, but 
we all knew—for Dame Cameron was the 
greatest gossip in the place—that she lay 
near death’s door there for weeks, and that 
a child was born to her. 








“I was a young man, then—it must have 
been, let me see, twenty-four years ago the 
coming winter—and full of fun. Many a 
time 1 hung about the house and around 
the garden wall, on one errand or another, 
to try and get a glimpse of the woman, but 
1 never did. Iam ashamed enough of it 
now, but boys will be boys. ‘lhe quarrel 
the two had when they parted, seemed to 
have been made up, and we all expected 
that the old house would nave a mistress, 
but one night she went away and the mat- 
ter ended there, so far as our knowiedge of 
it was concerned.” 

“ Did she take the child with her?” asked 
the young man, now thoroughly interested 
in the subject. 

“We have always supposed that she did. 
It has never been seen here.” 

« You ave certain that it lived?” 

* Yes,” 

«Then there was in heir?” 

“'There is only her word for that. Mr. 
Wallingford uever acknowledged either 
her or the child.” : 

“Was Mr. Wallingford away at the time 
the woman claimed the marriage occur- 
red?” 

* Yes, and that is the strangest part of it 
all. Everything she said about him talli- 
ed with what we knew.” 

“But about the property. Had Mr. 
Wallingford no relatives whatever?” 

“He had a brother, but he died young 
and unmarried. Why do you ask so many 
questions 

“1 think the story of the strange woman 
and her child must have greatly excited my 
curiosity,” replied the youny man, * and of 
course, we are all interested in learning 
into whose hands the mills willfall.””) With 
this, he sauntered away from the spot, and 
the old weaver joined a group of opera- 
tives near by. 

“We will soon know about the disposi- 
tion of the property,”’ one of the group 
was saying, as the weaver stepped up, “ for 
lawyer Gray is on his way to the house, and 
he may tell us something about the will.” 

Although the words were spoken loud 
enough for the attorney's ear as le reached 
the group, he passel on without taming 
his head or noticing the rewark in any 
way. Keeping straight on up the street, 
turning aside now and then wuere the nar- 
row walk was blocked by such gatherings 
as he had just left, he hastened up the 
broad avenue leading from the street to 
Wallingford House, as it was called by the 
villagers, and entered with the air of one 
who was perfectly at home there. 

By this time the crowd had thinned; so 
that when the attorney entered the room 
where the dead man lay, he found himself 
alone. He at once summoned the house- 
keeper. 

“The coroner has done his duty, I sup- 
pose?” he said, with an eye to the legal 
features of the case. 

The poor woinan said, between her sobs, 
that he had. 

“It is necessary that I, as his attorney, 
should take charge of the papers fonnd on 
his person and the keys to his secretary,” 
said the attorney, and then added, “I 
eimply do this in the absence of any re- 
latives.” 

The woman handed him a bunch of keys 
and a package of papers, letters, ete, 
which had been taken from her master’s 
pockets. 

The attorney at once began a hasty ex- 
amination of the papers. A look of per- 
plexity came upon his face as he did so. 
The paper he sought seemed to be wanting. 

“Surely, madame, these are not all,” he 
said, turning to the housekeeper, after 
looking through the entire lot and examin- 
ing each paper closely. 

The woman assured him that every paper 
had been saved and placed in the package. 

Just then, the attorney’s eye caught the 
flutter of a small scrap of paper, which, 
wafted by a light breeze from the open 
window, fluttered from the side of the 
corpse and landed almost at his feet. He 
caught it up, glaneed at it hastily and 
thrust it into his pocket. 

In that one quick look he saw but a 
single word, but it was the one he had 
looked for in vain among the other papers, 
and the one he wanted to find. 

“If Mr. Wallingford ever made a will,” 
he said, addressing the old lady, “ it was 
not drawn up in this village. He always 
told me that directions regirding it would 
be found on his person after his death. 
Now, [ want you to vo over every one of 
these papers with me to eertify that there 
is nothing of tne kind here.”’ 

She did as requested, but met with no 
better success than the attorney. 

“You are certain that you have not 
overlooked a single piper, Mrs. Ames,” 
said the attorney, addressing her by usine. 

“ Yes, certain.” 

“Then we will go; only don't forget 
that you examined the papers, and that tae 
existence of a will was not mentioned.” 

And the two left the room, the att ney 
returning to tke street and going in the 
direction of his office. 

Arriving there, he drew the slip of paper 
from his pocket and examined it closely. 
It was the same the dead hand iad held so 
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illegibly written, or scrawled, rather ; for 
the mill-owner had struggled even against 
death to write them, and the pencil had 
dropped from his hand while the last word 
was still incomplete. 

Notwithstanding the labor necessary to 
rightly understand the scrawl], however, the 
attorney seemed highly pleased with his 
investigations. He werked over the paper 
for an hour or more, copied the words into 
a cypher known only to himself, and then, 
putting the original into the grate, watched 
the lines slowly darken with the heat, fade 
away 2nd turn to ashes. 

“Not a soul knew of the existence of 
that paper,’ he muttered, “and no one 
suspects the secret it contained. I have a 
fortune within my grasp at last !” he added, 
exultantly, end sat down to mature his 

lans. , 

The dead hand had done its work but 
clumsily, and « barrier of avarice and cun- 
ning was building faust between the great 
milis standing so gloomily silent on the 
river bank below, and the man whom the 
former owner had bequeathed them to, 
hy ng their gains or losses were nothing to 

im, 


—___—_— 


CHAPTER II. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR—TAKING NOTES. 


The attorney passed a ‘restless night. 
After trying for an hour io sleep, he arose, 
drew on a dressing gown, and went to work 
at his table, giving his attention strictly to 
those papers marked “ Wallingford.” 

‘The mill-owner had been one of his best 
clients. Having a great dislike for details, 
and trusting implicitly in Gray, he had 
shifted a large portion of his business from 
his own shoulders to those of the attorney. 
The result was, that Gray was thoroughly 
posted in every branch of his affairs. He 
could have told at any time, toa pound, 
how much cotton the mills had ground up 
during the preceding twelve months, and 
how much cloth had been shipped away, 
Mr. Wallingford had 2!so dealt largely in 
stocks, and the recor] of his losses and 
gains was also safely housed in his at- 
torney’s memory. 

“An immense fortune awaits some man 
here,” he muttered as he examined the 
papers before him. “It must be more than 
a million, and that is worth fighting for, so 
I must be very careful in my work.” 

And he fell to plotting again, with his 
head resting npon his hand. In this posi- 
tion he fell into a doze, in which the 
papers before him seemed to rise and shape 
themselves into fantastic forms. First 
they resembled the walls of the mills; 
then, the exterior of a prison; and finally, 
everything seemed to drift away, further 
and further, until he could no Reme dis- 
cern them. He arose to his feet witha 
start. A gust of cool out-door air had cer- 
tainly fallen upon him, and for a second he 
shivered in his light attire. 

He glanced at the windows, and seeing 
that all were securely fastened, he con- 
eluded that he had been mistaken. Then 
his eyes fell upon the table, and he saw 
that the papers he had assorted and placed 
there had actually been swept to the floor 
and lay there in a confused heap. 

Fora moment he stood perfectly still in 
the middle of the room, with an undefin- 
able terror creeping over him. What 
could it mean? Outside, the fall wind was 
howling dolefully down the street, but it 
did not seem possible that a crevice large 
enough to admit such a gust existed about 
any of the windows or doors. 

“1 either brushed those papers away in 
my dream,’’ he thought, “ or that door was 
opened while I slept.” It was with a good 
deal of terror that he admitted, even to 
himself, that this last cause might explain 
the strange affair. Many men are physical 
cowards who are brave morally, and Gray 
was one of these. The thought that some 
one might have been even for amoment in 
his room at that timeof the night, with evil 
intent, completely unnerved him for a 
time. 

Finally, he turned his limp up to its full- 
est glare, and made a careful examination of 
the room and the doors leading into it. 
‘There were two of these, one opening from 
his business office in front, and one into the 
main hallway of the building, The latter 
was securely locked, just as he had leftit, 
and the former was open, as was his custom 
to leave it. He stood for a moment in the 
doorway between the two rooms, with the 
lamp in his hand, and looked around the 
outer office. 

Nothing unusual was in sizht, and he 
turned back to hischair, As he did so, he 
saw that he had neglected to bolt the 
hall door, and did so at once. 

“TI am getting nervous,” he muttered, as 
he reseated himself. He worked away 
until nearly morning, and then dozed again, 
this time too heavily to hear light footsteps 
creeping about his room, or see deft 
fingers stirring the papers on his table. 

The intruder was dressed in the garb of 
an ordinary working-man, and was closely 

masked. His object aid not seem to be 
plunder, for the attorney's well-filled wal- 
let, protruding from the pocket of a coat 
Jying on a chair, remained untouched, 








it he Examined closely every paper in 


sight, and even looked for more among the 
pages of books of reference lying on the 
table. 

The attorney stirred slightly im his sleep, 
and the searcher hastily crept into the 
main office, where he paused and listened in- 
tently. Gray was soon sound asleepagain, 
and he returned again to his task, but 
seemed to meet with no better success than 
before. Just as the light of morning be- 
gan to creep into the rooms, he returned to 
the outer office, carefully unlocked the 
door with a skeleton key, unbolted it, and 
passed into the hall beyond. 

Again, a gust of wind touched the sleep- 
ing man’s face, for the draught was strong 
in the hall, and again he sprang to his 


carpet. 

« What can it mean ?” he asked himself, 
over and over again. At length, he saw 
that the door was unbolted. He started 
back in terror. 

“Tt could only have been done from the 
inside,” he said, “and sozneone has been 
hiding here.” 

He examined his wallet, and found that 
it had not been tampered with. Then he 
ran hastily over the papers and saw that 
none were missing. 

“What could he have wanted?” He 
puzzled over the question without finding 
an answer. 

“Twill take good care that I shall be 
molested no more,” he thought, resolving 
to have a double lock put on the door that 
very day. 

As the daylight now filled the room, he 
put out his lamp, dressed himself with un- 
usual care, and after locking up the papers, 
took his cane, and sallied forth for a walk. 

People in factory towns are usually 
early risers, and the attorney found the 
street by no means deserted when he 
stepped out of his hallway. As he walked 
along, he could ct help observing that 
already he was the central object of inter- 
est in the place. 

“They want to know who to cringe and 
bow to next, [ suppose,” he grumbled, as 
he strode along, “and think I might tell 
them if I would. I wonder what they will 
say win I tell them there is no will?” he 
added, chuckling softly to himself. “ And 
I wonder what they will say when, after 
all, a will is found ?” 

After an hour's stroll, Gray entered a 
restaurant and ordered breakfast. The 
dining-room was on the first floor and 
separated from a bar-room only by a thin 
board partition which did not reach the 
ceiling. The table at which Gray was 
seated, stood close to this wall, and he could 
therefore hear distinctly, what was going 
on around the bar. 

Two men, evidently mill hands, were 
drinking together and talking of the all 
absorbing topic of the time—the death of 
Mr. Wallingford and the disposition of his 
property, particularly the mills. 

«You have been here a longtime, if I 
am rightly informed?” he heard one of the 
men say to his companion. 

“Yes, nigh onto thirty years,” was the 
reply. 

«“ You remember the strange woman who 
came here one night, twenty-four years ago 
then ?”’ 


«‘I remember the occurrence right well, 
for it created quite a sensation here, al- 
though we were all carefal not to let Mr. 
Wallingford hear that we knew anything 
of his secret.” 

“And he died, thinking that no one 
knew, except the housekeeper and him- 
self ?”’ 


« I suppose so.”’ 

“ Did you see the woman ?” 

« No one in the village,save Mr. Walling- 
ford, the housekeeper, and the widow 
Cameron, saw her.” 

“ Not the servants in the house?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor the village physician ?” 

“When the woman gave birth to her 
child, a strange doctor cared forher. He 
was with her night and day fora fort- 
night.” ’ 

“ Was it a boy?” 

“We always thought so, but I hardly 
know why.” 

« Where is Widow Cameron now ?” 

“ Dead, these twenty years.” 

“ What do they call the woman at the 
house ?” 

« The housekeeper,?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Mrs. Ames.” 

«Then she is married ?” 

“Yes, but her husband was wild like, 
and went away, after a terrible quarrel, 
about fifteen years ago.” 

« Did he live at the house ?” 

« Yes, he was man-of-all-work about the 
place.” 

« He was there when this woman came ?” 

« Yes.” 

“Have another glass of beer, and tell 
me what sort of a man he was. How did 
he look ?’* 

The beer was drawn, and the listening 
attorney heard the two men drawing chairs 
up to a table. 

“{ don’t remember much about him,” 
said the old man, after seating himself 


fect, to find his papers littering the 





“except that he was as 1l-looking a chap 
as ever went unhung. It was a village 
wonder when Sarah Blecker married him, 
when she might have chosen almost any 
young man in the place, and he turned out 
no better than we predicted.” 

“ Had he blue eyes and light hair ?”’ 

“No. I think his eyes and hair were 
very black. His eyebrows were heavy and 
black, and seemed as though they were 
trying to hide his eyes, and he had a sear 
across his nose which didn’t increase his 
beauty.’ 

“* Was he tall or short ?”’ 

“Thardly remember, I think about as 
tall as Lam.” 

“ Do you ®iow where he went ?” 

“Theard a year ago that he was in Bos- 
ton.” 

“The same man as when he left here, I 
sup ot 

“A great deal worse.” 

“In Boston a year ago,” muttered the 
attorney, jotting the memoranda down in 
his note book. “Black hair and eyes, 
overhanging eyebrows, and a scar on his 
nose ; we will make a note of that, too. I 
may want to find that man if his wife it 
obstinate.” 

“Of course he has never beca Lack 
here ?” 

“ We have never seen him, but it is said 
that he has been on these streets and 
through the Wallingford House, on many 
adark night and forced his wife to give 
him money.” 

“In the habit of frightening the old 
lady into giving him money. Probably 
very dissipated,” wrote the attorney in his 
note book. 

“In the house!” exclaimed the other, in 
surprise. ‘ Why do they admit him when 
he comes on such disagreeable errands ?” 

“That is strange, but it is said that he 
gete in.” 

“ Have another glass of beer. You must 
get dry answering all of my questions. 
But you see, there is nothing better to 
talk about, and then I feel interested. 
Now, tell me how he gets in.” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“ The old lady—his wife I mean—opens 
the door, or perhaps, a window for him, I 
presume.” 

*«Well, I don’t presume anything of the 
kind. I wouldn't like to have you tell that I 
said so,chum, but there be houses that folks 
who know how, can go in any time they 
like, and folks who don’t know can’t keep 
them out.” 

“ You don’t think—” 

“TI didn’t say what I thought, because I 
don’t want to think anything about it.’’ 

*-A house with secret passages,”’ mut- 
tered the attorney, taking out his book 
once more. “ Keep on my old friend on the 
other side, and I will have a romance writ- 
ten directly.” 

“It may seem foolish,” went on the 
young man, “ but I would like your opinion 
on this matter. Do you think the strange 
woman was really Mr. Wallingford’s wife ?”” 

“ Yes.’’ 

« And the child—” 

“Ts heir to the mills,” interrupted the 
old man, 

“Why did he send the mother and child 
away so suddenly then ?’’ 

“ That's what puzzles me.” 

“The woman might have been only—” 

“ T can’t think that, if I know what you 
mean.” 

“TI meant mistress.” 

“I thought so ; but I can’t believe that.” 

The attorney’s meal was finished, and he 
had heard enough. 

He arose and stood for a moment behind 
the curtained doorway, looking into the 
bar-room. The men he had heard talking 
were still seated at their beer and did not 
see him. As the young man slightly turned 
his face to one side, he saw that it was the 
same that he had noticed talking with the 
old weaver the day before. He had over- 
heard a few words of their conversation at 
that time also. 

“Why does that man take such an in- 
terest in that woman ?” he muttered, as he 
left the restaurant by a rear door, and 
turned toward his office. A cloud of 
mysteries seems to have dropped down on 
this place. I can’t sleep in my own room, 
but some one walks through a locked and 
bolted door, and I can’t eat, but I must 
hear a story of strange women and secret 
passages. Secret passages in New Eng- 
land!” and Gray laughed, or chuckled, 
rather, softly to himself. 

«~ must find out who that man is,” he 
thought as he entered his office. “I don’t 
want him meddling in this matter. Heirs 
come fast enough without being hunted and 
trumped up by idle village talk. I must 
take care of him.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TWO LETTERS. 


Half way across the village green, on 
his way from the post office, Eugene Wall- 
ingford saw his sister Bertha, waiting to 
see the letters he carried in his hand. It 
was the forenoon of the second day after 
the mill-owner's death. 

Eugene had two letters. held closely to- 





gether, when he first saw his sister stand- 
ing by the gate, but when he stood by her 
side, among the neat rows of flower beds 
which lined the walk, and held his hand 
out to her, it contained only one. Handing 
her this, he stopped only long enough to 
see that she had not noticed the decepti 
and went up stairs to his own room. 

Ouce there, he dropped his careless man- 
ner and paced up and down excitedly. 

Had that letter been the only mail that 
morning, instead of walking the floor with 
that troubled face, he would have been 
rewing it aloud down stairs with his sister 
reading too, over his shoulder, and both 
making dozens of plans for the future 





‘ which it opened to them 


Perhaps he thought of this, for he took 
the second letter from his pocket, read it 
carefully for the third time, and then 
destroyed it. 

“The girl shall not know until it is set- 
led,” he thought, “I did wrong in giving 
Bertha that letter. She will wonder if I don’t 
aceept the offer at once, and will worry 
over the matter, while my tongue is tied. 
I can’t deceive her, and so I can say 
nothing at all.” 

«“ When he went down stairs, it was to 
find Bertha glowing over the letter he had 
given her, and reading it aloud to a young 
lady who seemed equally well pleased 
with its contents. - 

After a few words of greeting to the 
young girl, whom he addressed as Fanny, 
Eugene iw ney | sought his sister’s side, 
resolved to face the matter at once. 

“I’m so glad, Eugene,” Bertha said, as 
she finished reading the missive. “It 
couldn’t have happened better. Just think, 
Fanny, of our Eugene, being Superinten- 
dent of the Blakeslee Mills, and having the 
superintendent’s house to live in and ever 
so many people under him. We shan’t 
know him in about two weeks, he will put 
on so many airs! Please Mr. Superin- 
tendent,”’ she added,bowing low with much 
humility, “won’t you give a poor girl 
a job?” 

Seeing that neither Eugene nor Fanny 
had fallen into her merry mood, Bertha 
became grave again. 

“ Ain’t you glad, Eugene,” she said im- 
patiently.“ and you, Fanny, why don’t you 
say something ?’ Of course you will go, 
Eugene ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

Two pair of bright eyes looked at the 
the young man in astonishment when he 
said that—the dark eyes of his sister, and 
the blue ones of the girl who was to be his 
wife 

“ While they both waited for some ex- 
planation, Eugene walked up and down the 
little sitting-room and tried to make a very 
ordinary matter out of his indecision by his 
manner. 

“What do you mean, Eugene?” 

It was Bertha who asked the question, 
but it would have been hard to have told 
which of the two girls awaited his answer 
the most anxiously, 

«TI will tell you presently—perhaps to- 
night,” he said, ~-oodily, never stopping in 
his restless pacing of the room, 

“What makes you act so, Eugene?” 
Berthaasked. “I heard you walking just 
in that way over our heads a minute ago, 
and now you are at itagain. I never saw 
you do that before. Sit down here, like a 
good brother, and tell Fanny and I why. 


you are in doubtaboat accepting this offer.” 

“I really can’t do that, girls,” said Eu- 
gene. “I have been true to you, haven't 
I, Bertha, ever since our parents died and 
left us working in the mill here together ? 
I never have deceived you—neither you 
nor Fanny—and I don’t want to begin now. 
I want you to trust me just this once,” 
and he went out of the house with some 
garden tools under his arm, and making a 
great show of having business there. 

“It seems so strange,” said Bertha, after 
he had gone. “He didn’t want to settle 
here and marry on the pay he was getting, 
and now, when the mills have shut down 
for no one knows how long, he wants time 
to think about accepting a place where he 
‘can be his own master, and get three thou- 
sand dollars a year. I can’t bear to see 
him act so, when the offer lies there, in 
black and white. One would think that 
because the name is the same, this brother 
of mine expects to get ashareof Mr. Wall- 
ingford’s money.” 

“It is strange about the name,”’ said 
Fanny Clayson, seeing an opportunity to 
attract Bertha’s attention, and thus save 
her lover from a hasty criticism. “ Are 
you certain that the families are in no way 
connected ?”’ 

“They might have been a long time 
ago,’’ replied Bertha,“ but the relationship 
is very distant now, if any exists at all.” 

“ Didn't your father come here with Mr. 
Robert Wallingford ?” 

“No; he came two years later. I think 
he hunted the matter up one winter, but I 
guess it came to nothing, although he 
would never have claimed kinship with his 
employer, even if he had discovered some- 
thing important. He was a very proud 
man, you remember.” 

“I don’t recollect much about him. I 


was quite small when he died—fourteen, I 
think”? 



































THE ALBION. 











“ And I was fifteen and Eugene twenty. 
I wonder what makes Eugene act so,” she 

added, stepping to the window overlooking 
the garden. “He took out the garden 
tools as though his life depended on cut- 
ting weeds, and there they are, lying on 
one of my flower beds. and he is going up 
and down the walk, just as he went in here 
just now. I never saw him act so before.” 

“ Never mind Eugene, now,” said Fanny, 
bent on attracting Bertha’s attention from 
her brother. “He will do well enough. 
Tell me about your father. Didn’t he get 
along pretty smoothly with Mr. Robert 
Wallingford—in the mills I mean ?” 

“He was a man who would go on any- 
where,” said Bertha, proudly. “ He would 
have been superintendent instead of asist- 
ant, if he had lived another year. Shan’t 
I go and call Eugene in? He will make 
himself sick out there.” 

“Don’t, Bertha; he wants to be alone. 
He will tell you to-night.” 

“Why couldn’t he have told me before 
he went out? It will be an age untilnight 
time, and he only said perhaps he would 
tell us then.” 

“ Woman’s curiosity !’’ said Fanny, with 
a bright little laugh. It was evident, 
however, that she, too, was pained by the 
seeming want of trust exhibited by her 
lover. . 

“If I come over to-night, do you think 
you will know?” Fanny asked, as she 
made ready to depart, a few minutes later. 

“But please don’t hurry him, Bertha. 
I know as well as you, that a great deal 
depends on the answer to that letter, but 
it is. best to give him time.” 

“What do you think it will be, Fanny, 
* Yes’ or ‘ No.’” 

“T can’t even guess. But I am going t« 
try and think, that he will put away any 
scheme he may be thinking of—for I know 
there is something—and say ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

“Can’t you imagine what that some- 
thing is, Fanny ?” 

« How could I ?”” 

“True. Come to-night, then, and I will 
tell you what he says.” 

The two girls, Bertha and Fanny, were 
almost inseparable companions. They had 
been friends since childhood, but since 
Fanny’s engagement to Eugene, they had 
been together more than ever. 

There was only a year’s difference in 
their ages, but their dispositions were ex- 
actly opposite. While black-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked Bertha was spirited to an almost 
unfortunate degree, and impatient of re- 
straint, blue-eyed Fanny—who bore the 
reputation of being the handsomest girl in 
the village—was quiet, retiring and un- 
assuming. She was rather slender in figure, 
and there was a grace in her every move- 
ment which never failed to attract. Her 
complexion was of the purest white, and 
her features, without being rigidly regular, 
were certainly pretty. They were more than 
that—they were womanly and refined, and 
the delicate flushes creeping to the surface 
in her cheeks, and the long, drooping lashes 
which at times, veiled her wonderfully 
deep blue eyes, were added charms which 
had no small share in making her the belle 
of the thriving New England town where 
she had always lived. 

It was natural that both girls should 
feel a deep interest in anything Eugene en- 
gaged in. If he should accept thé offer 
now under consideration, it meant a speedy 
marriage, and a life of quiet comfort was 
as certain as anything can be in this world 
of changes. If he declined, who could tell 
what might come between them? Who 
could say how he might be situated a 
single month from that very morning ? 

Bertha was busy with thoughts like 
these when Eugene came in from the gar- 
den, and threw himself at full length on 
the sofa, in the room where she was sit- 
ting, 

* Bertha,” he asked, after a few minutes’ 
thought, “ What did you ever hear mother 
say about my name ?” ; 

Bertha looked up, surprised at the 
strange question, but made no reply, 

« About my first name, I mean.” 

“ What a boy,” said Bertha, with a 
smile. “Don’t you know your own 
name ?” 

“ Roland Eugene Wallingford, of course.” 

“Well, what more is there to know 
about it ?” 

“They never called me Roland, did they ; 
why did they give me a name they dis- 
liked and would not use ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know.” 

“Was I named after any one ?” 

“ After some one father met before he 
came here, I believe.” 

«Confound this notion of making a 
child a walking, talking token of their 
parent’s affection, for some one else. They 
will be inscribing the virtues of the de- 
ceased on the children’s backs next.” 

Bertha looked shocked, yet amused at 
her brother’s quaint idea, but said no- 
thi 


“Had father any second name? They 
might have given me that, you know.” 

“ He had none.” 

“ Nor mother?” 

“No name but Margaret.” 

“ Are you certain ?” 
_* What makes you ask such strange 











questions, mugener 
you to-day.” 

“T have acuriosity to know. You said, 
just now, that I was named after some one 
father met before coming to this place. Do 
you know who that man was?” 

“T donot.” 


4 aon’t understand 


A long silence followed. Bertha worked 
industriously at the hem ofa handkerchief, 
and Eugene lay with his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling of the room. 

“Eugene!” 

It was Bertha who broke the silence. 

Her brother was busy with his own 
thoughts and did not answer. The girl 
walked over to him and put her hand on 
his shoulder as he lay, still looking straight 
up. 

“Eugene, I have answered your ques- 
tions ; will you answer one of mine ?” 

“Tf I can, yes.” 

“What are you going to say when you 


. answer that letter ?” 


“IT don’t know yet, I am going out to- 
night, and when I come in, you shall know 
everything about it that I know.”’ 

« You have something else in your mind, 
and you won’t tell me what it is. Has any- 
thing happened?’ Is anything dreadful 
going tohappen? You look a year older 
than you did when you went out to the 
post oflice. Lid you show me all the mail 
you got ?” 

“There, sister mine,”’ said Eugene, mak- 
ing a miserable attempt at being gay, “I 
agreed to answer you one question, and you 
have asked me half a dozen.” 

* But I am in earnest and I want you to 
answer me.”” 

“Well, if you will know, I didn’t show 
you all. I kept one back and destroyed it. 
Don’t ask me what it contained, for I won’t 
tell you until to-night.” 

He lay there a few minutes longer, 
never seeing the tears that were gather- 
ing in his sister’s eyes, and then went out 
in the direction of the business portion of 
the town. 

And while Bertha sobbed and puzzled 
over the unanswered letter, and the letter 
she had not seen, Eugene pondered over 
the pile of crumpled fragments lying in 
his room, and imagined that the success or 
failure of his life depended upon the truth 
or falsity of the message the legal-looking 
sheet had contained. 

Although it was scarcely noon when Eu- 
gene left the house, Fanny went over at 
dusk and found that he had not yet re- 
turned. Both girls were too anxious over 
his unwonted absence and his actions of 
the forenocn to talk much, and so they sat 
in silence by the window facing the street, 
until the clock struck ten, and still the 
bright moonlight showed no signs of his 
coming. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE BECRET DRAWER. 


The crowd which filled Wallingford 
house, the yard, the garden, and the street 
beyond, on the occasion of Mr. Walling- 
ford’s funeral, and which followed all that 
was mortal of the mill-owner to its last 
resting place in the pretty cemetery on the 
river bank, was the largest that ever as- 
sembled in Fayettville. 

Mr. Gray, the attorney was prominent in 
attending to the details of the funeral, and 
rode, dressed in deep black, by the house- 
keeper’s side in the carriage provided for 
the mourners. 

Although hundreds sincerely regretted 
the man’s death, Mrs. Ames was probably 
the only real mourner in all the long pro- 
cession. The rest would miss him, un- 
doubtedly, but this faithful woman’s grief 
was far deeper than any one else’s could 
be. The others would go from the grave to 
their unchanged houses, and find every 
familiar face there. For them there would 
be no sudden listening for a step that 
would never come, nor for a voice that 
would never sound in their ears again; no 
putting out of sight of dozens of familiar 
things, which had been sacred to the use 
of one who would never need them again, 
no terrible feeling in the heart, that 
something had dropped out of their homes 
and lives, which never could be replaced. 
The old lady had grown gray in Mr. Wall- 
ingford’s house, and for more than thirty 
years she had known no other home. The 

lace, however, did not seem like home to 

er now. She did not in fact, know 
how long it would be even her dwelling 
place. When, after the return from the 
grave, Mr. Gray had said, “of course you 
will continue for the present to act here as 
before, Mrs, Ames,” she had assented, 
and that was the extent of her knowledge 
regarding her future. 

The attorney seemed anxious and uneasy 
until the throng of sympathizing visitors 
had gone, and then, approaching Mrs. 
Ames, he said: 

“You will pardon my seeming haste, 
Madame, but there is a large estate to set- 
tle here, and as yet there has been no 
reference to a will found among his papers. 
The deceased often expressed the wish 
that I should temporarily take charge of 
his affairs if he should die first—there was 


little enoygh prosvect of it then—and I 





may as well be at work. You undoubtedly 
know more about thearrangement of his pri- 
vate papers than any one else, and I would 
like to have you assist me to day.” 

The housekeeper assented, and the two 
proceede i to the former room of the deceased 
in the second story of the building. The 
apartment was a large one, with windows 
on two sides—one row looking out upon 
the village street—it was almost a country 
road here—in front, and the other com- 
manding a fine view of the village and 
the mills lying in the valley below. 

As future portions of the story will 
render a knowledge of the house itself ne- 
cessary, we give a brief description. It 
was of stone, and had been built by an 
English officer, shortly after the close of 
the Revolution,when all the country around 
it was little better than a tangled Wil- 
derness. The Finglish tastes of the builder 
were to be seen in almost every feature. 
It’s plan had been so extensive, that, save 
for the first few years, only a portion of 
the rooms had been used, although all 
were open now and in fair repair. 

It was two stories in height, with a 
square turret running one story bhigh- 
er over the entrance to the large hall. 
A wing of only one story projected 
from the structure on the village side, 
The foundation walls of this portion 
of the house, cut across the bed of what 
had once been a small creek, which ran 
down from the higher land above, and 
joined the riverin the rear. The stream 

ad undoubtedly run dry long before the 
erection of the house, and in front, the 
gully had been filled up to make a smooth 
lawn, while behind it still remained open, 
and was lined and almost overgrown with 
running vines and shrubbery. Very thick 
walls separated this wing from the main 
building. 

There was a tradition among the vil- 
lagers, that a former owner had caused 
secret passages to be cut through this 
clumsy wall, and that there were ways 
from the house to the river and the village, 
which no one knew. It was to this tra- 
dition that the man whose conversation 
Mr. Gray had overheard in the restaurant, 
referred to. Mr. Wallingford had always 
laughed at the idea of there being secret 
passages in his house: but many old resi- 
dents of the place believed in them, never- 
theless. 

Entering the room, the attorney pro- 
ceeded at once to unlock a large, old- 


fashioned secretary which stood in the 
front end, and began an inspection of the 

apers its various compartments contained. 
The housekeeper stood by, at times assist- 
ing in unlocking the drawers, but leaving 
the handling of the papers entirely to her 
companion. 

“Do you know of any secret compart- 
ments ?” asked the attorney after the sec- 
retary had been nearly cleared of papers. 
As he spoke, he looked sharply into the 
woman’s face, 

“There were some,” she said, trying 
various portions of the interior of the see- 
retary with her fingers, “ but I have almost 
forgotten how they are opened.” 

The look of watchfulness on the lawyer's 
face deepened to one of anxiety, as the wo- 
man’s hand pressed spring after spring, 
without accomplishing the object sought. 

Once when her hand rested for a seeond 
on a paneled leaf, which dropped down 
from before a row of small pigeon-holes, 
he gave a sudden start and made a move 
as though he would force her away from 
the place, but he recovered himself and the 
hand was at once withdrawn. 

«The drawer you speak of may open by 

combinations,” he said, “Show me where 
the springs are located and let me try; I 
have had some experience in such matters.” 

The woman did as requested, and three 
small drawers were soon exposed to view. 
They contained nothing important, how- 
ever, and were soon returned to their places, 

A likeness of a middle-aged man drop. 
ee from one of the drawers, and the 

ousekeeper clutched it eagerly. Gray 
extended his hand for the picture, and she 
reluctantly handed it to him. 

It was the portrait of a strikingly hand- 
some man, richly dressed, and bearing up- 
on his beardless face, unmistakable evi- 
dences of an aristocratic and haughty dis- 

ition. The attorney held the picture in 
his hand a long time, and studied every 
feature with great care. 

“Where have I seen a face like that ?” 
he asked himself, as the familiarity of some 
of the:characteristics of the face grew upon 
him. 

“Do you know who this man is ?’’ he 
asked of the housekeeper. 

The woman hesitated and said she sup- 

sed it to be George Wallingford, the 

rother of the mill-owner. 

“He is dead now,I believe?” queried 
the attorney. 

“ Yes,” 

“Died about the time this was taken, 
did he not ?” 

« Yes,” 

* Was he married ?” 

 T don’t know.” 

Mr. Gray saw by the woman’s brief re- 
plies that there was something connected 
withthe man, which she was concealing 








from nim, ana pressed her long and closely 
in the hope of getting more information, 
but without avail. 

“Every compartment has been opened, 
I think,” he said, after an hour's steady 
application, “and all that remains to be 
done is to assort and replace the papers. 
It is strange that not a word is said in any 
of them about the disposition of the 
property.” 

“TI am certain that Mr. Wallingford 
made a will,” said the housekeeper, “for I 
signed it as a witness,in this very room.” 
¢; The attorney gave a start of surprise. 

“ “Do you know any of the provisions of 
that will?” he asked. 

The woman hesitated again. 

“TI did not read the will nor hear’ it 
read,” she finally answered, evasively. 

“Did Mr. Wallingford never tell you 
what it contained ?” ; 

The woman colored strangely and said 
that he never did. 

“ More mystery,” muttered the attorney. 
It seems to be in the very air! I can’t 
even talk to this old woman, without hav- 
ing it thrust in my face. But now for the 
great question.” 

He gathered the documents hastily up. 
and replaced them. 

“Mrs. Ames,” he said, “ you look worn 
out. A glass of wine would do you guod, 
and I wouldn’t mind having one myself.” 

He stepped to the bell pull and orderod 
two glasses of claret when the call was 
answered. 

In passing the wine to the housekeeper, 
the attorney adroitly dropped a grain of a 
colorless powder in her glass. It dissolved 
quickly, leaving the wine as clear as before, 
andthe woman drank it without noticing 
either the movement or detecting anything 
strange in the taste of the stimulant. 

«The wine has refreshed me, although 
still feel strangely inclined to drowsiness,’ ’ 
said the attorney. 

“T think I will rest a few moments.”’ 

Saying this, he leaned comfortably 
back in his arm chair and awaited patiently- 
for the drug he had administered to have: 
its effect on the housekeeper. 

With a great deal of satisfaction, he 
soon saw her eyelids droop heavily, and her 
head fall back upon her chair. Almost 
immediately she was sound asleep, and 
the attorney began his work. 

Lowering the panneled leaf which con- 
cealed the small compartments mentioned 
above, he pressed a certain portion of its 
edge, and, as he had expected, the stile 
sprang back, revealing a narrow aperture 
in the centre of the panel. It was just 
wide enough to contain a thin paper, very 
closely folded, and this the attorney waa 
about to draw forth, when a voice, seem. 
ingly in the very room where he was 
spoke a word that rang like a thunder peal 
in his startled ears, That one word was— 

« Traitor!’ 

Before the echo of the voice had dicd 
out of the room, the attorney closed the 
panel, and stood, white andf{trembling, 
gazing around the room. 

Save the old housekeeper, still asleep in 
her chair, no one was to be seen. 

Weak and faint with terror, Mr. Gray 
sank into a chair, 

* Haunted!” 

The word eseaped his lips with a groan. 

A little thought gave him new courave, 
however, and enraged at his own want of 
nerve, he sprang to his feet again. 

“Tt was but the wind,” he thought, 
walking to the window, and gazing out 
upon the bright October sunlight, whiet 
lay over hill and valley and foaming river, 
like a web of fine spun gold. 

“ What have I to do with superstition 2.” 
he added. “T am too old to run from a 
strange sonnd in broad daylight. T will 
have that document, though all the fiends 
in Hell cry out against me.” 

Again he lowered the leaf, sprung back 
the stile and seized hold of the paper. 
Half expecting and dreading to hear the 
warning voice again, he paused with his 
hand on the document and looked about 
him. 

Fora moment his attention was attracted 
from the mysterious voice, by signs of 
awakening in the housekeeper. Nerved by 
the thought that whatever he did must 
be done at once, he hastily snatched 
the paper from its resting place and closed 
and replaced the leaf. 
TO BE CONTINUED 4 
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On Governor's Island there is the grave 
of a soldier who served his country forty 
years in the hope of achieving a lieuten- 
ancy, and died with his moderate ambi- 
tion unappeased, 


Kangaroo skins are becoming an im- 
portant article of traffic in Australia, 
where they are said to yield the toughest 
and most pliable leather. 


The guns belonging to the Spanish 
Armada, which have been under water 
for 288 years, have been recovered off 
the Scotch coast by a diving party, 
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TUL LOBOLINK’s SONG, 


Ihave noticed that the bobolink does 
not sing the same in different localities, 
In New Jersey it has one song; on the 
Hudson a slight variation of the same, 
and on the high grass lands of the inter- 


clearer, more distinctly articulated, and 
running off with more sparkle and lilt- 
ingness. Itreminds one of the ¢learer 
mountain air and the translucent spring- 
water of those lozalities. I never could 
make out what the bobolink says in New 
Jersey, but in certain districts in this 
State his ennnciation is quite distinct, 
Sometimes he begins with the word gegue, 
gegue. Then dgain more fally, be true to 
me, Clarsy, be true to me, Clarsy, Clarsy 
thence fall tilt into his inimitable song 
interspersed in which the words “kick 
your slipper, kick your lipper,” and 
“temperance, temperance,”’ (the last with 
a peculiar nasal resonance,) are plainly 
heard. Atits best it isa remarkable per- 
formance, a unique performance, as it 
contains not the slightest hint or sagges- 
tion, either in tone, or manner, or effect, 
of any other bird-song to be heard, The 


bobolink has no mate or parallel in any | 


part of the world. He stands alone. 
There is no closely allied species. Ile is 
not a lark, nora finch, nora warbler, nor 
a thrush, nor a starling. He is an excep- 
‘tion to many well-known rules, He is 
the only ground-bird known to me of 
marked and conspicuous plumage. He is 
the only black-and-white bird we have, 
and what is still more odd, he is black be- 
neath and white above—the reverse of 
the fact in all other cases. Pre-eminent- 
ly a bird of the meadow during the breed- 
ing season, and associated with clover, 
and daisies, and buttereups, as no other 
bird is, he yet has the look of an inter. 
loper, or a new-comer, and not of one to 
the manor born. The bobolink has an 
unusually fall throat, which may help to 
account for his great powerof song. No 
bird has yet been found that could imi- 
tate him or even repeat or suggest a sin- 
gle note, as if his song were the product 
of a new set of organs. There is a vibra- 
tion about it and a rapid running over 
the keys that is the despair of other 
songsters. Itissaid that the mocking- 
bird is dumb in the presence of the bobo- 
link. My neighbor has an English sky- 
lark that was hatched and reared in cap- 
tivity. The bird isa most persistent and 
vociferous songster, and fally as success- 
ful a mimic as the mocking-bird. It 
pours out astrain that isa regular mosaic 
of nearly all the bird-notes to be heard, 
its own proper lark song forming a kind 
of bordering for the whole. The notes 
of the phebe-bird, the purple finch, the 
swallow,the yellow-bird,the king-bird,the 
robin, and others, are rendered with per- 
fect distinctness and accuracy, but not a 
word of the bobolink’s, though the lark 
must have heard its song every day for 
four successive summers. It was the one 
conspicuous note inthe fields around that 
the lark made no attempt to plagiarize, 
He could not steal the bobolin':’s thunder, 
—NSeribner's Monthly. 


Temperatcore Requirep iN Teupering 
Toots.— According to the London Me- 
chanic, the color and temperature required 
in hardening and tempering tools, cu lery, 
&c.,in the best manner, are as follows: 
For every soft temper, 630° Fah., color 
greenish blue; pale blue, 610°, for saws, 
the teeth of which are set with pliers; 
blue, 590° for large saws; dark blue, 570 
for small fine saws; dark purple, 550° for 
soft swords and watch springs; light 
purple, 530° for ordinary swords and 
watch springs; very pale purple, 520° for 
table knives; brown yeliow, 500° for 
adzes and plane irons; clay yellow, 490° 
for chisels and shears; dark straw, 470° 
for penkinves; dark yellow, 470° for raz- 
o..; pale straw, 430° for lancets, &c. 

eee 

“For wan,” says Talmage, “marriage is 
the only estate that is right.” And if he 
marries a society woman, he is lucky at 
the end of a year if he finds he has any 
estate that is left.—Norwich Bulletin. 


| motion and 
ior of the State quite a different strain— | 





LONDON OMNIBUSES,; 


The man who cares not whether the 
coin he spends bea shilling or a three- 
pence will generally, I suppose, patron- 
ize hansoms ratherthan omnibuses. The 
speed of the hansoms are 
delightful, and, what is better they im- 
part to the mind a flattering sense of pri- 
vate proprietorship. Omnibuses are dif- 
ficult to get in and out of, and are always 
too full of feet, knees, and elbows. You 
ean, however, ride outside with the 
driver, and imagine yourself a member 
of the Four-in-hand Club. Moreover, 
there ure few faces and characters con- 
nected with the feet and elbows, which 
may yield amusement enough to counter- 
act a good dealof physical inconvenience, 
Or, if your fellow-passengers should not 
prove sufficiently interesting, there is al- 
ways the conductor--an official whom our 
American ’bus system has condensed into 
a small aperture just behind the driver's 
seat, through which fares are passed, but 
who flourishes (in every sense of the 
word) in England. Between the pert vi- 
vacity of the conductor and the sardonic 
gravity of the driver, there is a breadth 
of contrast which the longest omnibus in 
the world could not account for. The 
driver sits immovable at one end swing- 
ing his long whip-lash meditatively, aud 
pondering cynically over the struggling 
backs of the two horses far down beneath 
him. The conductor at the other end 
clings miraculously by toe and finger to 
Iknow not what rudimentary handle or 
stirrup; revolves about on his invisible 
perch like a wind-vane in a squall; sees 
and reads every face on both sides of the 
street; beckons to nine out of ten, and so- 
licits them by voice and eyebrow; never 
ceases to rehearse in encouraging but un- 
intelligible tones the names of all places 
by, near, or to which his vehicle goes; 
and withal finds plenty of time to let peo- 
ple out and in, to take their fares and 
give short change, to write down the re- 
ceipts upon a slate fastened to the door, 
tu scramble up on the outside and collect 


the fares there and have a word with the ' 


driver, to remember which persons are 
bound to what places, tosjang all other 
conductors and drivers,and to argue affa- 
bly or injuredly with policemen. Where 
do such men come from and goto, and 
how many hours aday do they work? 
Strictly speaking, I might probably in- 
form myself on these points in any num- 
berof given cases; nevertheless, I am sat- 
isfied that they will always remain a 
mystery tome. Conductors were bornon 
their "buses, and never leave them.—° 
Julian Hawthorne in Appleton’s Journal. 





RecentLy Inventep TunNELING Ma- 
cuine.—It is proposed to execute the 
work of tunneling between England and 
France with the aid of the recently in- 
vented Brunton machine, an apparatus 
which works after the fashon of an au- 
gerjand thedebris excavated falls upon an 
endless band which carries it to the wa- 
gons in the rear. It is stated that by this 
means a driftway, seven feet in diameter, 
ean be advanced at the rate of abouta 
yard and a quarter per hour, at which 
rate it would only require two years to 
pierce the channel through, a machine be- 
ing worked from both sides. It seems 
that the statement heretofore made has 
been confirmed by repeated experiments, 
namely, that provided the chalk be solid, 
the water will not permeate it; and, tak. 
ing everything into consideration, it 
would appear that the only natural ob- 
stacles to the accomplishment of the 
work are existence of open, unfilled fis- 
sures—if any sach there be—in the bed 
rock, reaching from the sea bcttom to 
the depth of two hundred fect through 
the rock. 





In Georgia it is better to have three 
wives than two, it seems. A man in At- 
janta was tried ona charge of bigamy, 
and was acquitted on the technicality 
that he possessed three instead of two 
wives, andthe charge should have been 


polygamy, 





A CHINESE WOMAN WITH A FOOT 
TWO AND THREE QUAKTER 
INCHES LONG, 


The other day I heard that a Chinese 
lady of rank had lately come with her 
husband ona visit to Santa Barbara, and 
her feet were only two inches and three- 
quarters long. Making inquiries of our 
laundry boy, Ah Foy, as to where the 
Chinese lady with her little feet could be 
seen, he told me her husband was a cou- 
sin to Sing Lee, proprietor of a wash- 
house in town, and she was staying 
there 

Sing Lee courteously conducted us 
through the dark wash-house—where 
men were beating clothes with bamboo 
sticks, scrubbing them in thesuds with 
bamboo brushes, and a China boy was 
cooking dinner ina big pot over a little 
furnace—to arange of berths like those 
of ocean steamers, and, lifting the cur- 
tains of the bed, introduced us to the 
lady by saying: ‘his is my cousin.” 

The woman immediately rose from the 
bed on which she was sitting, and extend- 
ed her hand to each of us, saying, “How 
do.” Her husband: was sitting by her 
side, holding a boy ayear old. He was 
also very much pleased at our visit, and 
proud of the notice we took of his boy» 
who was already dressed in trousers and 
gown, and wore ared silk turban cap on 
his head. The wife was more elegantly 
dressed than any Chinese I had yet seen. 
Her hair was elaborately dressed and 
fastened up in puffs and coils by long, 
dagger-shaped pins of gold. Her gown 
or robe was loose, extended to the knee, 
and had big, loose sleeves, distended by 
hoops. Her robe was of dark blue silk, 
embroidered with yellow and red silk, 
Her arms had several bracelet ornaments. 
Her hands were small and well formed, 
and covered with rings. She wore big 


hoops of gold in her ears, She had a | 


pretty face, oval-shaped, large eyes, 
small mouth and dimpled cheeks. She 
smiled frequently as we conversed with 
Sing Lee, but took no part in the conver- 
sation. I think she only could speak a 
very few sentences. 

When I said we wanted to see her foot, 
she evidently understood, for she laugh- 
ed, and put out hertiny, pointed slippers 
I got on my knee and took her footin my 
lap and examined it closely, and measur- 
ed it. The foot and leg were bound 
tightly in white satin, apparently sewed 
neatly around the limb. There were 
bands of gold around her ankles; her 
ankle measured ten inches in circum- 
ference at its smallest place; her foot was 
two and three-quarter inches long, two 
inches broad in the middle, and one inch 
at the toes; over the white satin band or 
stockings she wore blue satin slippers. 
embroidered in silver. The slipperscame 
almost to a point atthe toe. She could 
only walk by aid of her cane, which was 
on the bed beside her. Even with its aid 
her walk was limping and painfully slow. 

The doll baby foot, so elaborately deco- 
rated in blue and silver, hanging to the 
big ankle, which was, of course, dispro- 
portionately large, looked anything but 
handsome, according to my standard of 
aristocratically-moulded limbs and feet. 
Her legs looked liks sticks of wood whit- 
tled down toa point forafoot. But she 
was evidently very vain of her deformity. 
Her baby, one year old, had feet five 
inches long, but he was a boy and en- 
titled to masculine freedom of limb.— 
California Cor. Louisville Courier Journal. 





Little Girl, “Oh please, sir, I’ve brought 
your shirt ‘ome, but mother says she 
can’t wash it no more, *cos she was obligs 
ed to paste it up agen the walland chuck 
soap suds at it it’s so tender!” Fun. 


“It was pitched without,” said the 
clergyman, and an old base ball player, 
who had been calmly slumbering, awoke 
with a’start and yelled: ‘Foul.’ The 
first bass came down from the choir and 
put him out. 


_“Gen'l’men,” exclaimed an old Connec- 
ticut salt, as he grasped the brawny arm 
of a Yale College oarsman and called the 
company’s attention to its muscular de- 
velopment, “gen’l'men, thay’s _intelleck 
for yer,” ; 





SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS IN A 
STORM. 


Howe’s circus was showing at In- 
dianola when the storm came on, and be- 
cause of injury to the railroads was com- 
pelled to remain there until the track was 
temporarily repaired—Friday evening. 
Thea the circus started for their next 
place of exhibition, When about eight 
miles out one corner of a bridge gave way, 
and three cars containing animals ran off 
the track and turned over into the mud 
very gently. The first car contained 
horses, the second an elk and camel, the 
other three the five elephants. The 
small animals were easily liberated, but 


- the elephants were allinaheap. To re- 


move them the car was cut away, expos- 
ing the tops of the unwieldly animals’ 
backs. Then was exhibited the intelli- 
gence which marks these half human 
brutes. They obeyed every command of 
the keeper, crawling on their knees, turn- 
ing on their sides, squirming like eels, 
and assuming more wonderful and nove; 
positions than were described ona the show 
bills. When released from their perilous 
position there was not a scratch upon 
them, and no schoolboy ever gave more 
emphatic expression of relief from con- 
finement than did those elephants. They 
trumpeted, swayed back and forth and 
did everything but talk, The remaining 
distance to the city was made overland, 
and a happier crew never started on a 
march than were those animals. On ar- 
riving at Des Moines railway cars had to 
be procured, which was not easily done, 
as ordinary cars are toolow. Some were 
finally found which were about one inch 
higher than the tallest elephant’s back. 
They were brought alongside and the 
platform properly plac when Jack 
noti that it was astrange car, seized 
the door frame with his trunk, gave it a 
vigorous shake and then tried the floor. 
Satisfied that it was strong, he marched 
slowly in the car, placed himself length- 
wise gave arocking motion and humped 
his back, A bolt overhead hit his back 
and he marched straight out of the car. 
“It’s no use,” said the keeper, “he won’t 
go back there again.” The ribs which 
support the roof were removed, the ele- 
— closely watching the operation. 
When this was done Jack went in, swayed 
himself, rocked the car, humped his back, 
found everything all right, trampeted his 
satisfaction and went to eating.—Daven- 
port (1ll.) Democrat 





Iuexovep Gas GoverNor.—An improv- 
ed gas governor is among the recent in- 
ventions brought to notice in Scotland. 
Between two half cases, made of cast 
iron, a flexible diaphragm is fixed, anda 
passage for the gas is made between the 
upper and lower chambers, through the 
projecting part of the case, In the low- 
er half a recess is made to receivea disc 
of metal, not acted on by gas; and,in the 
centre of this dise a hole is made, into 
which the conical point of a regulating 
screw is placed, so that by moving it the 
hole can be opened or closed. The top of 
the screw is surrounded by a bead, form- 
ing a recess into which wax can be run to 
receive astamp for a seal. The valve, 
made of flexible alloy, is of a double con- 
ical shape, withastem at one end; the 
other end rests in a step made in the 
head of the centre screw, which keeps 
the metal dise to the diaphragm. The 
bottom of the’ burner tube acts as a valve 
seat, and, by this arrangement, the valve 
ean be taken out forcleaning by unscrew- 
ing the burner tube without taking the 
governor to pieces. 





A correspondent wants to know the 
best way to preserve tries. Around 
here one way isto climb the tree witha 
shot gun at dark and stay there till morn- 
ing. Another way is to carry the tree 
into the house every night at sunset. 
The only sure way, however,is to eat the 
cherries before they are mpe.—Norwich 
Bullai>? 


He was an applicant for the position of 
writing teacher in one of our public 
schools, They gavehimacopy-book and 
asked him for a specimen of what he 
could do. He took up the pen, and, ina 
handwniting that . looked like a flash of. 
lightning that had mistaken the direct. 
road, wrote as follows: “Sorrer doesn’t 
kill folkes as fast as green gooseburys.”’ 
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Latest Quotations of 


State, City and Railroad Bonds (Continued). 






























































































































Bip, Asx D Bip, ) Ask D 
~ Railroad Bonds. |—| — Railroad Bonds. |—|-—- 
Ottawa, Oswego& Fox R. m 8s, 1990, J&3| «- | «+ | South Side, Va., 1 pfil 8s..... “1884-90, 3h . Beat 
Pacific ~ Misour 1 1 > 65,2-000021888, F&A} 94 + do 3'm Gs.eccceces 1881-90, &J] 22 3 
ceccoeccses I891, J&J] S44! 85 | Southerp Central (N.Y ) 1m a, 1899, F&A. 76% 71% 
do Carondriet U1 m 6s "93, AKO] «. | 5 | Southern Minnesota I m 8s... .1878-88. 3&3] 3° | + 
Paducah and Memphis 1! m 7s, g, 1902, F&A) «+ : Southern Pacific, Cal., R TH OBE, coe.cesereees Wa] -- 
Painsville and Young’ n 1 m 73s,g, 1902,MAN| + . Southwestern (Ga.) F. D. con, 78. ..+02.1836]  $* and 
Panama RR, Ist m 73 g,s...222061875, AKO} 100 | + | Seringtield and Ili. So 1m 7s, g. 1899, F&A] 2° 3 
do Gen m 73... 221897, AKO} 100 : Steubenv’e and Ind. 1 m 6s....1884, various} 8 
Paris and Danville 1 m 78...cceeeesse0+1903| «+ : St. Jo. and Council Bret. Im 10s, 1892, M&S] *s ee 
Paris and Decatur I m 7s, g .....+.1992, J&J| ++ : St. Jos, and Den. City E.B.1 m 8sg, 99, F&A 5 a 
Paterson Newark and NY 1m 78.....0000.) #2 | ¢ do io W.D 1m 8s, 1900, F&A] 3 | + 
Pekin, Lincoln and Dect’r 1 m 7s, 1900, FRA) ‘5 4 St. at Alton and T. H. 1 m 7s, 1894, J&J 106 ae 
Peniosula, Mich. C & N W, 1 7s, 1898, M&S} 100 do 2M Tsy-n5041894, "pal 83h] 9h 
Pennsylvania } 1 63.cec.ceee05--1880,3&J| 1044) «+ io 2 income 7s, 94, MAN.| .ee | 7 
Gd, Biipscsoaee 321875, A&O| 1 5| .. | St. mae and Iron M’tain 1 m 7s,...92, F&A| WL) 9s 
do Gen. m : wel9 0, Jed) 10 | os 2m Ts g, 97, MAD ++ 
TM Reg.seesarseee -=-110, AkO! 106 +. | St. L., and & Eastern con. m 7s, + i804, Fea| .7 50 
a A. pe 'Delovaed 1 m 7s, 1903, J&J.| 93 97 do do ! mcons. Ts, g,1902, M&A} ,35 e 
do and New York I m 7s, 1896, J&D | 109 | .. | St. Louis, Jackson & Chi 1 m 7s, 1894, A&O | 103 | Jee 
Donstagn aaa eer 1m 68, 184, A eo 3 St. L., Kan. City and N’rn 1 m 78, 1865,J&2| * ee 
MS 4.1895, AKO] oe | | St. L., Vandalis and T H, 1m 7s, 1897, da] %* | + 
Peoria and Bats vary 7 m Bs, 1893, J&J.| + : | St. Paul and Pacific 1 wm 7s, g,.00..1892, J&3} *"’ - 
Peoria and Hannibal 1 m &s..... . 1878, J&I, «+ | H Sullivan and Erie 1m 7s...+00.1886, M&N| ,*° oo 
Peoria, Pekin and Jack’ville | m 7s. °94.3&3| 70 | *° | Sunbury and Erie 1 m 7s,......+1877, A&C| 100 |. 
Feor's and Rock £. 1 m 76, g.se0 1900, ne $3 58 | Sunbury and Lewiston 1 m 7s, g, 1390, A&C} 3° 30 
Perkiomen 1 m 6s, soossecssncse BAe A oe 92 | Suspen. Bride and Erie Junc. 1 m 73.404 eee 50 bss 
1 m 8s 1879-98, ‘. pas ss | Syra., Bing’ton and N. Y. 1 m 7s, 1877, A&C! ,° ee 
Pbil. and Baltimore Gen. 1 Aa Is, 1379, J&J| oe Terre Elaute and ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-94, A&G 103 se 
seem si <= r=4- 1 m 6s.....1881, M&S} «| We2% | Texas and Pacific L G. 1 m 7s....1912, J&d 70 2) 
do 2 M 79..0.0000001888. J&d| 94h] 95% | Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1 m7sg,*03F&A| s* ee 
Philadephia - Reading 63..6,...1880, J&d| 124%] .. fol, Canada 8. & Detroit | m 7s, g, 1906 Jka} 35 e 
do m Tg.00.....1893, A&O| W9 | lw Lay Logans. and Bur. 1 m 7s, 1884, F&A hed sad 
as do debenture 7s, 1893, JkJ| 75 | ** | Tol.,!eor.and War 1m E.D° 7s, tone Jar 86 | 
do do Gold m7s....19t1, J&D| 106 do ae 1 m W.D. 78...1896, FRA) *6 | oe 
do Gold m 6s....1911, J&D} 10/4} 106 do do 2m W-D. 7s, 1886, A&C. 8) 17 
_ do do New Con 7s...1893, - | 100 do cons. m7S,.0041910.M&NI «; | 3% 
Phil., Wilm’n and Baltite’s te....-804, Jed| 76%) .. | Tol. wav’ naud Wn im) 7s, 189,Fea 9% , 6 
Pitts. Cin.and 8t. Louis Im 7. * Sh do GO 2 my 7Sese0e0001878, MAN 2 | oe 
Pittsburg and Connellsville 1 m 7s, 189%, 10.% do. do equip. 78,......1883, M&N| 3» | 10 
do do 2m de do cons. m 7s, 1907, FMA&N| 56%) -- 
Pitts. Ft. W. and Chi. ee d do 1 mSt.L'div 73,1900 F&A! 635A] 69% 
do do 2m > 110 troy - Boston T M 73scccccececcseesI88;| 9 bod 
do do 3m ee dc M Ths00 edefi] ee oe 
Pitts., Virg. and Char’ton I m 7s, 190°, A& ee do I TS.ccscccccseccvere 18! ] of oo 
Port Huron and L, Mich 1m 7s,¢°99, M&N} 15 25 Troy, Salera ental Rutiund 1 m 7s, 1890, vir ee ee 
— and Ogdun'l w be, m fis, t~ Be or) oe Union and Logausport | m 7s,....1905, AA 70 
rtland and Ogdv'g 1 Reaves se | 70 | Union Pacific | m Gs, gy-++00+ 1896-99, yaa] 148 | 1Ua% 
do div. aoe Wear Neh 65 | 75 do Land Grunt 75,..2.. 1889, A&O| 1.4%) + 
Port Royal 1 m 78, g-.00 sees. . M 76 ae do Income 103,....es0001874, M&E| 105 * 
Potsdam and Watertown 1 1874, J&J| oe ee do Sink. F. 83, g,-s0ce+.01698, MAE] V4] 94M 
Quincy and Toledo tm 73 800, MAN} oo 6) | Union Pacitic S’u B. 1m 68. ...000 899, 3&d| by] 57 
Quincey and Warsaw lm ~ 1890. J&J| oe ee | Utica and Black River | m 73..+6. 87, J&d} 9% Lhd 
Quincy and Palmyra | m 8s 892, F&A) «. 50 | Utica, Ithaca and El. } m. 7a, g,...1902, J&d) ss ee 
Reading and Columbia 1 m ny 3 _ ee os Vermont and Canada new m 58...eseeeee00| 62 5 
Rensselaer and Saratoga 1m 17 . | Vermont and Mass RR. | m 6s....1883, J&J} 100 +. 
Richm’d und Danv’le con. m 6s, 7800, oan 66 71 | Vermont Central 1 m 75....0+0+01886, M&N| 10 12 
Rich. Fred. and Potomac 1 m ee oe do 2 WD 78.000 cocceeesIB¥ly J&D) +* “ 
oo o do equip 83..c006. -1876-77, M&N| «« ee 
Richmond and Petersburg m - ee =| Vicks. end Meridinn 1m end 78....'90, J&d| + 
0 do TD TS.ccsececcscees| ce ee do 2end TSecccoreee'O, 3&3) se 
Lew York River and Chesapeake ..2'm 8s} «+ oe. Vineland, NJ, 1 mM 78.ccccccereeel! ee se 
ockf d. R. J.and St, L's 1 n. 70g. 1918 F&A] 10 | 14 | Virginia and Tenn. més... 66 | i 
home, Wata and ots £ 78,0189 ARG +s 8046 dc do 4ithm 8s.. 63 i 
Rondout and Oswego 1 m 7 20 Warren RR, ! M 78..cccccesceseccseeed875| 93 ss 
Rutlaod 1 m 88... ... eo es do 2M F8-cesevccvcccreeeceeel 900) 9 95 
do equirment 8s. pa e. | Warren and Franklin 1] m 7s .....1896, F&A) 87 8s 
do equipment 7s. sae 70 | Watert’n and Rome 1 m 7s,......1880, M&S; 92 o 
Sacramento Valley 1 Mise ceseeser en: eo ee | Weste’r and Phil cons m 7s....+060'1, AKO) 108 oo 
S.ginaw Val’y and St. L 1 m 892, e ee | West’n Alabama 1 m 8s,. 88, A&Q) Sh 
Sand’y, Mousfi’d and New’k q m eh een gal 4 7 do scons g’d m 8s,.. yO, AAO, 81 ee 
Saratoga and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1886, M&S 100 «- | West’n Maryland end 1 m IRI) 108 &] 10d 
Savanna and Charleston \ he 7s, 1889, 383 oe 45 do usend | m 6s, 90, J&2} 90 *. 
Schractny oa8 Susq. 1 m 7s, g.-0. «++ oe ee de end 2 m 6s.... "90,3&3} 9) 99 
oaieee A Le pra Me al’y 1 ~ 7s, 1896, M&N 88 92 West’n N Carolina EDI 4 90, J&J] oe oe. 
Roanoke | m 7s.....1881, F&A) .. ee West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, g. AKI] Osa] 19 
Selma ped Guifena 1 m Bs, 1890, A&%,,....1 ee Western Pennsylvania RR. 6s, . 1893, AKO] 79 nu 
Selma, Marion and Mem. 1 m 8s..1889, MAS .. ee do do P. b. lm 6s, "96,J4d] 85 ° 
Selma, Rome and De}ton 1 m 7s....°87, AKO, -- 25 Western Union | m 7s,........++.1896, J&d lo. 
Shamo. V’iey and !’etts’le | m 78, 1901, — - 101 1 or 
Sotens, and Fon-du-lac | m 7s, 1884, J&D D1sy| 91s 
Shore tine, Conn., | m 7s, 1880, M&S...... 100 e o 
Sioux City and St. Paul 1 m 8s. 8 54 
Smithtown and Port a e 15 pay .n 50 
Sodus Poiat and Southern....... eosl ee Wilmington oa Kea ing 1 m 7s, ” 1900, AKO! 36 ° 
South and Nortb ro eae elm 8s, "90, 3a 65 10 do 2m 73~+ 0441902, Ski]. 6 
South Carolina | m 63..... 1882-88, J. ee ee Wilmix gton and Weldon S F 7sg, 1806, J&J] 100 | 104 
South Georgia and Florida 1m 7s '88, 3&3} 58 00 | W. > ae and Ruth’ford end 1 m 8s, '37,J&5) oe ee 
South Pacific L, G. 1m és: 6, g. —~— 65 a do unet:l | m 83, °87, IKI] oe 50 
South Side (L. I. 2 lm 7800 7,M&S} &) oo Ww. ‘Col and Augusta 1 m Is. 20 du 
do 8, FL 2m 78ecccccccssseccccsooes | 7H $0 | Winona ard St, l’eters 1 m 7 es 90 
do 1m extension 7s, 1892, M&S.....] 20 25 do do 2m 7s. 78 73 
Wiscons n Central 1 m 7s..... Lb o 
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Latest Quotations 
OF CHICAGO, Ill.. SBCURITINS 
CO rrected Wekly by Jonn H. Wrenn & Co. 



































| Latest Quotations or 
G@ARTFORD (CONN) sTOCHS 
| corrected Weekly by V Ww. L Marson, Banker. 







































































Tan ers, 80 Washiog‘on Street, Curcacy, II! Hantsogp, Conn. 
: ae 
stioc « 
Genk as. r State, Uity and Railroad > : é 
i 3 g | Bonds. “ : x 
Nauus op SEcuaitiss. 3 . E g On r<) 7 
« ¥ = 
siaecnael eae S | 4 | cosnecticut State Bonde... veeioon| .. (M8 0 
Vauoval Bank....++-eee-|/$1,000/ lap |kO do 0 (untaxa at ee jt 4 
Third National.....- 750,000; 100 100 105 | Hartford City Ponte ieee. oe [4h] 06 
Fif h National. ..secce.s0....| 500,000) 100) 1023] ., | ILirttord Oity Bonds (R. R. oe [led [10> 
«seene| | 200,000) 100)4 0 . | Uartford City Bonde irarks. cee -ecece * O41 [uG 
eoecesecee| 1,000,000) 10°/120 | ,. | Martford Uity Bonds (Capitol) untax Pitas Silt! 
250,000} 100) ; ee | Hartiord Town Bonds....-++.+-. es [100 [wd 
500,000) lvOj2g. | .,°” Murtford fuwn Bonds, untaxabie.... ee §=[tlO [an2 
goa % er es | Marti’d, Providence and Fishaill RK. ee «(005 |108 
Co nmercial $00,000} 100]155 |17) | Connecticut Western KE. Bonds .. . eo | a2 | 50 
Un on Stock Yards National. e+! 100,000] 100/15@ | . | Conaecticut Vally KR. Bonds........ «« to 
M-r hant’s Sav. Loanand Trust| 1,600,000) 100/57 | .. 
Sta e Savings sea Pad po beet Bank Stocks. 
hirernian ke: sees : a ‘ 
Yi rer aieate Loan and Trust «| ccc | 3 |. | ce | Mertord Nationalecc..... sesseeooee) 100 (160 (102 
Navional Bank.of apeomeneat 500,000; 100/112 | (14 | 2 comix National. .. ....... coccccoe.| 100 |1 8 JiS¥ 
G rman Nati 600 (00) 1h) ., fi2%0 | Farmers’ ye Mechanics’ National... 140 |12¢ [isd 
G -rman Savings 200,000; .. . co | Connecticut Ri WER ccc. seccccces.coes| SO | bi 85 
Corn Exchange 50,00! 100/275 | .. ds 00 <eevete 00 j120 | 22 
H me National. 250,000/ 100} go | 95 | C.ty National... oa 100 «1103 1106 
Cantral ® 200,000) lo | 75 | 35 1g sarter Oak National..... soe 190 |125 [130 
Fidelity Sav. Bank vee bs «» | American National.. 40 | 63 |W 
latern. Bana. : ) Mercantile National... 100 Jize [127 
Gerw.nia Bank. : .. | sng Netional..... 00 (12) 118 
Union Trust.... : « | First National... 190 (15 [127 
Chinge Savings! oe | cao Exchang 57 | GS | 67 
Merch., Farm. ee | M etford Trust... 100 166 |.08 
Tra ters’ National = eos +. | Cosmectieut Trust 100 | 90 | 98 
Hi le and Leather Bank.. two | United States Trust. - . 100 92 93 
Lit Tiuct an ft Savings ee 105 
city and Coauty Senas, Fire Insarance Stocks, 
Shicrer City 7's. wees wccs fc [UD0K) co | Actas IncBrANEs -z rocccsccccees ces ceee 100 85) 
Joss Guna 7 e thet eoee use ce | A ne Fie... 00 100 22: "31 
: San bie Le CO Lt Ih arcferd *2e o> 100 | 4? (253 
le | vi-w Weise ar ° coos [oe | os | 97K | C mrecticut seeecccooescoes i0v j138 [188 
Lincoin Part ends ie. ... secs | #4]. | Parme Sa ee er ee 100 [acd jus 
South Park Ponds 18 ....+00. cows | oe | 92K) «s Na‘ional Sh eee eee wees 100 [147 [149 
W et Pack Conds 1s ..0.-00-+- «+ | 9 | 97 Onext. ’ eeece 100 (127 [130 
cy Ra‘lways Seam Gilee .- + ccccccccesescccs os 40 | 58 Jia 
eoccccene-coce 1,900,0 * 100 | 
pay ar wore soa 00 [ss Sah Life Insurance Stocl s, 
Weat a: &pec Certif... 355,006 o7 | ee =| Te "3, ; 
Nitta 0s accessors | B0D,0v0N100 124 M185 | G atinen‘lssss natrnnpaen tel, BB. 
Miscoliapeous. | Mites esses aeeene 100 {1:0 [500 
, ; 610 ‘ | Gereras - sseccseccoces. «.| 100 | 98 | OT 
@ ear 8 ane eer ) . | Marthed Life ani “Anruity....... eo. «| 100 | 60 | 65 
Crion: 0 Gas Liebe . Cols. 1.20, 00 135 12K sf ford Accident.....ccc-cos cves-0+ wo (6 | 75 
bivag so. 1? p.c, Bonds.) ! ee , 108 .. 
Nort’ Chicago Rolling Mills 1 3s00,0r0l “”'|s8 13. | Pathyend Ghuyhe, 
Pallman Palace Oar... ....) 5,400, ee | 8t | Hirtiord end Wethersheld Hows,...., 00 65 
* Insurance of Chicago.| 500,0.0/ .. | oe [U6 |New Yors, New Haven and Hsciiuxd.) 0 \iss 154 

















































of Anglo-American Mining Stocks, 






















































































































Yorrected frome the Weekly Circular Corrected Weekly. 

McCULLOCH & 00. Benhere, Lonpon. BEVADA. ae 
Loa hares Shares. Paid Quotat ations 
Grate one City et ts 7.5 | ast Sheboygan, Pref’d.; £2 | alt 

a 4° 00" Ordin’y| £2 | all - 

| = ; 20,00 | Eberbardt and Aurora. £10 [ail [£9 

.- | 5 15,00 | Pacific, SEA sUh: tewee ence £7 | all 

+8] Descripii0N oF 3 InTzRest 41,00 Richmond... .cccoreoee £3 all | £8 is 

a Secunirres. z PayaBie. aj Ty ,000\3outh Aurora. coe £5 jail 

a? * ¢ CALIFORNIA 

3 pe} 3 15, ieaetipinige Creek.... #4 jall (£1, 

ana ae i oO Louden and Calitor £2 jall £ — bs 

: — Gold. 1900 Sent & Jul ee e hrf 501 [ere Buttes(ordinary).| £2 |all |£). 

i <= 1907 May & Nov. 3b as | 9 000lSweetiand Creek.......) £4 Jall |e 

5 Pennsylva.(Gold) odee ret em . on CULORA DO. 

6 |Vennessee........| «+. |Jan. Wy. | se se 10,00 |Silver Plume £1 Hl 

f 5 g ee a : 
ee at i*ar |trom Jan *72.| Go 62 | 2¢0CC) Kerrible.... +. a |i | ea Be 

5 [dor ton City..ene — Jan. & July. j12 oe UTAH, 

. April & Uct. [105 M 

$ |Masrechusetta..«-| feos [way @ Nov. [ea len | 12000 Camp Floydeseacoeees 1 £10 fall | 

5 do *1..| 1889 |Jan. & July. |10' 103 18,000 | Chicago steeeee ee 

5 do - "| 1800 | do do [us = 6 | 30000 | Emma........, | et 

do svee| ISS |M y& Nov. | .. te 30,1 00 | Flagstatt.. £1 Vos 
sl hie... 32] isga [May & Nov. | 99 100 20,000 | Last Chance... |2£ 

& | + irginia.. 18£$ | an. & July. | 37 42 15,000 | Mammoth Copperopol | oS oo H 

. a 
ta lroad oo gy oy gn 15,000 | Saturn.......... omni £5 jal | 
4. & G.W ist mor an. Uy. oo or 40,000 | Tecoma...... eee | £10 Jali pe <. 
: oo 1389 | a ‘i 19,009 | Utab Miningesescss +e | £10 jall 
«(Gold - ee 
Buk & <tomac,| i | 
? Maiv Lane bet 
8 Mort. Gold 8’n, 
B'ds gua’t’d by 
| nok § Lome 19th | april & Oct 93 95 Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
do (Tunnel) «ia, Wil | an. @J uly. 93 9 spot, so per feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
Cen of N.JCon M 1899 |J.&d. & A. Lo 2 “3 us.to appear each hair just isuing trom the skin, the 
’ Jent. &e .(Gold)| 1896 Jan. & July: | vs vy hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
hie . Seon Ist . growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
og - 1898 | do do tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celetiated Wig 

: Le ‘& ‘i. Tet saad oo Factory, No. 16 ) Bond’ Street, Ne w York. 

6 Mortgage......| 1875 | day & Nov. | 35 “o | 

6 2» jo. do,...| in75 | do Jo 5 45 

7 } rie lst Mort....| 1876 | do do | « pe 

1 on Saas lave farch & Sept. | ., 7 

1 0 Std wee! IE oo . BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 

7 45 eesti pag hap fod 7 ve tid. It never fails, The only true and pertecc ase 

i e . ieeatie a me o ee | Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment 

i gn eM. : no ridiculous tints; remedies the il) eftects of bad dyes 

et by Pitts, wages the pote ont und benatiful Bind k or Brown, Sok 
and prorerly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 

1 _ ERG Magne. ie pet a i ° 98 No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. ted 

7 |Marietta bs A 

ix. 891 | Feb. ° 

1 ett Par fh| 1801 [eb & Aur. | 9» 204 W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 

8 | wienigan Cen. ls : A . = : 

immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 

; Pr yy (82 | April & Oct. ee Head, and all Eruptions o the Skin, Roce, or Rody. 

ind Mort. 8.2.) (855 | Way & Nov. | ., * . a. ee ’ . 

6 | vew Work Cent | (889 a ae [7st | OW. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 

6 ae = fen, & dee ee ~ for the Hair. The best [air Ou) in use, 

4 ‘ ata > ¢ > ” i 

6 4 ess Won" rity dan. & July. 9 Hy wv. A. Batchel WS Deatifrive fying eo 

: a ~ _ . on tveserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Bree! h 

. oo0,00 . ’ x 
ee SR ee W. A. Batchela’s New Cosmetique, 
% \:mnion Pac.(Gold)! 1896 |Jun. & July..|-4 96. | Black or Miown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, os 
do do L'dG’ts 185{ |April & Oct. P| . wu Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the tae. 
allroad Bonas (Sterling ‘ 4 xeprin Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists, 
> ye them: 
A & G.W. Leased. 
7 line ane by 1902 |Jan, & Jury. PR 42 - 
\ileshany Vall’y| .9lu | April & Oot, | +7 ‘y ? in J y ne ; . 

6 (‘ai'more & One| i8d lwcrch w sepetiis oa, | Something New for Small Investors, 

6.1. 06 Spon. $05 |Jan wad July |to7 Wg 

6 |G, ond Pad, l,m.) 10. “ 6 > 

BE heey tog Hee an SHARES ONLY | $5 EACH. 

6 (ii Congol Mort] 1920 | darch & Sept.| 74 +i 

1 ry ay 1875 |.aprl& Oct. 's2 «394 |GOOD SEC URITY, QUICK RE. 
Lit Mortaxge...| 1900 50% 22 hy ies TURNS AND LARGE PROFTYS., 

7 |Loutsv’e & Nast.| 1902 |Feb, and Au r P ° . ~~ poe 

6 Eesete \ 19OL [june & Dee, 98 100 Vapital Stock, €1,000,000, Legally Au- 

s eh gt iil \Jan. & July. 9 695 thoriscd, 

7 / tnd Canal Deb.) 1994 |March & Sept.}1i2 aid 4 = 
‘ aes yo | Tuk .Ansas LAnb and [MMicrant As- 
& Hudsttiies: 6) « aa 10g | SoCEATION, of Atchison, Kansar, will make a 
r a. ¥ Anew ® Hi.k. og | Growp Free Distriput on to its share bolders cf 
\. Centra’ con ni 10 92 | $77,450 on Casn and choice and valuabe 
, M..| iS P > : was 
tran] fn ite S10 | Faruis, Brick Works, Mesidevees Sethe 

6 | erkiomen con.M 1920 Jan. & July, | 88 gy | finest opportacity ever offered to secure a home 

4 i. oes 1M. ol pil& Vet. 2 1¢q | aod +n independence, The distribution wiil 

: tent Rend ~~ | see pelt dete : 108 | positively be made Angust 25th. 1876, or the 

ig ig or 10: | money refunded in full, he institetion is 

a bridge..... coors 1896 ‘April & Oct. | &6 gg | Chartered by the State of Kansas, and ad) caw 

Railroad Shares rely that the distribution will be managed bon- 
re ae pi m orably end witb jastice to all. ‘Ibe Asscciation 
do Feterred.. a ie Ly is is endoised by the Board of Trade of Atchison, 
litcia Contra’... Jac & July | 85 b7__(| leading State officials, &c. Its managers are 
ang — do do | os « | men of known responsibility and integrity. 
pa b weels wii ab. & Aug. § 97 98 | Send for specinl description of the enterprise, 
‘enasylvania..... day & Mow. | 47 ig | feT6 to agents, clubs, special offer to pnichas. 
“FLW. 4. $10: e+ |'Quart ely. . Pie ers ol twu or mode shares, manzer of distribm 
Phila & Resd.giv' .... — ® July “4) 41 | tion, endorsement, resources of Kansas, dc, 
Trust Company's Bonds. The ** Ki\nsas JMMionant ” a foor page illustrut. 
Prebelt tm. ‘| —— ed pap r, mai-d fre: to any address, 
fs _ 4 1660 sam ae 93} & in Address all communications, orders for 
ott. Use . ’ shares, &e,, to 
S. MI. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Latest Quotations of Atchison, Kansas, 
TIXAS SECURITIES. a Zit Vrice of Shares oniy Five Dollars each, 
Sen.t in your orders at onee, 
Reported Weekly by Fousten, Luptow & Co., » 
Bankers, 7 Wall Street, New Youk, BH t $2 per day. Agents wanted, All 
and AusTIN ‘Texas. 0 of working peuple of both sexe, yous 
! and old, make more money at work for us, Wm tt esr ows 
i localitics, during their spare momeats, or al) the tit 

1 6s cf 1892. State Bonés. — Aken. than atany thing else. We offer emi ploy t ent thet will 

egas Os € i. koa sseeeee hy te pay handsomely for every hour's we tk. Fu) particu 
dy 7*, Gull, Front et C30 103 ! | lors, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aamess 4t once 
do 7, d+ 30 year w+. .....00c0.s000 KS 10 ®! Don't delay. Now is the time. Dowt look ti work o 
do Me of 13 4 2. ccccccce sce cevscsecee 98 101 business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer 
do We PuMbion ioe seesecee-ooerss- eee + w2sg¢ WS G. Stixson & Co,. J'ortland, Maine, 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY CY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OJL CLOTHS, &c., very cuxar, at the 
Old Place, 

112 FULTON STREET, - - NEW YORE 
CARPETS car >fu!ly packed} and’ sent_to) any partof the United States free of 

charge. 

ae Send for Price List. GJ 


J' A, BENDALL, 




















THE ALBION. 








~ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 








EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U.S. MAiL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
VICTORIA .ccccceeeeenes +. Saturday, Ang. 19, at 3 P.M 
BOLIVIA ceeces eens 
ALSATIA we. ceeesce cece 
ANCHOR ' A... .oossees--«-- Saturday, Sept. 9, at § A. M, 


New York and London. 
ANOLIA ...ccocee-sceee- Siturdsy, Aug. 26, at 11 A M. 
ULOPIA..cccccccesseves Saturday, Sept. 2, at 2 P.M. 
AUSIRALIA .....0.56- Saturday, Sept. 6, at? P. M. 
ELYSIA.....05. «..... «Saturday, Sept 30, at Noon, 

Anchor Line piers. 20 and 2t, North River, N Y 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, LIVEK POOL, LONDON 
OK DONDONDERRY. 

Cabins, $65, to $80, according t» accommodations, 
Excursion tickets on favowble terms. 
Steerage, #28 currency ; intermediate, $35 currency. 





6] Drafts issued for any ameunt at current rates. 


HENDESSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowing Green. 








-_- = e —_ - vr 
iD LINE 
CUNAR ; 
EsvauLisd p 840, 
The Briti-h and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIY £FRPOUL. BOSTON, AND NEW YOK, 
Calling at Cork Uarbor. 
Three Setiags eve y week —From New York very 
Wednesday and Satprday. From boston every ‘I uesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


ROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 

By Steamers not Car-yiig Bteerage.—First Class, £26, 
Berond U.ass, £18. f 
B Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation. 

FROM NAY TORK OX BUSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Clasa, $80, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Recurn Tickets «4 favors ble terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest “ater. 

Btecrage tickets fror, faverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts o: europe, at Lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Aucwwerp, and other ports cn the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. , 
For Steerage passage, at 11 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N.Y e 
CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


REMITTANCES 

To Great Britain and Ireland. 

TAPSCOTDsS 

Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 

86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPYPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 











NOTICE, 
This Company tak os the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
0090 in gold; on eaca of its Veevels, thus giving Passen- 


girs the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly ro ite has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi! .ce and IlkapLaNps. 


T ms. Tons. 






CANADA ..ccceeeees 4276 
5089 GREECE .. +4310 
THE QUE -4470 





ENGLAND.. +3441 
-3347 HELVETIA .....00.3970 
TENMARK ..ccccccceeedt24 BRIN wcccccccccccces 4040 
One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
We ineat~y, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstowa 
every tnursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
New York 
Cabin passage to Livern ool... .cceeeseeeeeeees 70 and $380 
Prepesd Cabin par.age from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to iverpor! and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly 1éduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardié, 
Bstol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
Autwerp otterdam, Gott enburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


higen. 

Fhe Steamships of this line ere fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘lbey are built im water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-deeked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fo t, with coonomy, 

For further particulars avply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. WURST, Manages, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





~ ‘PHE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18528 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
KRALLROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CIT\ 
BAVE DOLILAMS MEX * ANNUM in Advan 





*” Saturday, Aur. 26 at 10A. M. 
Saturday, Sep . 2, at * P.M, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York’ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1342, 





[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Losa 
payable in England. 


{ts Assets for the Security of iis 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ai 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
3. D, JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 Broaoway, Vv. ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street, 





NW YORK, Jacuary 20th, 187€ 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with tle 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
1875..ccccsccceees eecrccesece $88,973 19 

Premiums rece‘ved from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... $08,217 67 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
No risks have beon taken upon nuLt 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 
PCTION AB ALOVE.coesvecrecerecerccccseooss $819,337 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period....... $701,332 50 
kKeturn Premiuns.,.. $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY Ua5 THK FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank .coes sececeeeseees $59 139 23 
United States and other stocks... .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest 176,250 00 





—-—__ $717 656 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle...... . 56,008 
Subscription Notesin Adyanceot Premiums 126,646 
Remsurance and Claims due the Compans, 

estimated at... csscee. cesses Oerecesees 72,078 


Total Assets...2 os» eovccece eereccrees e+ $1,002,391 


3IX PERK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, ¢ 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, tL 
ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3st, 187', which may be ertitled to partic - 
pate, certificates for which will be issied om and afte 





TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 
By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 


THUS, B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. UALL, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER IL, LEWIS, 
GLORGE W. SMITH 
MENKY D, ROLPH, 
JOUN H. CLAKK, 

: Ck, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 

A AUGUSTUS Low, RICHARD P, BRUFF, 
PRANOIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEMIAL READ, STEPLULEN L. MERCHAN 
LHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
| Wi.ovGHBy Pow t, Secretary. 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
il.B. CLAFLIN, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, 
4. 5. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BAKTOW, 





stitute. 


Academv of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aear the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
san contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
snowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $309. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
riAN EDUCATLON, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
neg, at VERY MODFRATE CHARGES, The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff oi 
European and experienced rezident teachers, Distance 
rom the Vails of Niagara, four hours by rau, 

President and Founder--The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Helimuth College (Boys).-Uvav Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
3en. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Prixciean : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridze. 


For parti:ulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Serremner Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightfnl an’ easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business er 
college. 

Thirty-first year bevias September 
13th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 














SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Sej:tember 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies secking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
SELECT BOARDING SCIIOOL, 
40PEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ £. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1876. Taecation unsurpassed for health 


and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 














Tots amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 80) ge¢ JRailroad. Terms for Board and ‘Tui- 


tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, %250 per 
ear. Address 

MISS E. Hf. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, WN. Y.: 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Vourse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Kr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., fur Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for cata- 
logue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
(= Opens on September 11th, 1876. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


ST, JOHNS, CULLER 


The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
DAY, SEPTEMBEK 6th, 1876. 
Txrus: Board and Tuition, per year, 

















00. 
For further particulars a 








ly to 
BW. GOCKELN 8, . President, 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LAD! ; 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
cated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EYERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, ACCOM 
PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 
In the regular course, ineluding the Ger- 
wan and French languages, the number of 
pup.ls zs limited to one hundred and forty. 
Parton Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourtcen. 

Younc Lavies, whose heakh requires 
special privileges, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue, 


Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Puituirs, A. M., Reetor, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues address tak Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CotLecE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovERN- 
Ment is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th, For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 








D. D., President. 





SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Receives A Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TNE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Nxt session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School) 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Prineipal. 


This old-established School re-opens 6u 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encuisn, Frencu and Gsr- 
aN. Superior as a Home School. 

© Circulars sent on application. 


SAVINCS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


(ESTABLISHED 1853), 


CORN 


Broadway & Astor Place. 


FOR1TY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
TUF TRUSTEES hare o:dered a Dividend on deposits 
en itled thereto, at the rate of FIVté PER CENI , per 
aynum on ati sums up to and including $5,000, ;ayabie 
ou and after August 15th. 

Interest not called for, will be credited as privcipal 
and will draw interest a @ depusit. 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before August 10th 
will draw interest from tre Ist of that month. 


5 cents to $5,000 received on deposit. 


Bank open daily from 10 A.M. to 8 P. M. 
WM. MIT.RS, President, 
. C. Cotttns, Secreta: 


A ry. 
« E, G@. Matvarm, Assistant-Sccretary. 



































